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NOVEMBER, which is one of the least inte- 
resting months to those who come into the 
country to admire the freshness of spring or 
the fullness of summer and early autumn, is 
one of the most interesting to those who live 
in the country, or who have country places 
which they wish to improve. 

When the leaves have all dropped from the 
trees, when the enchantment and illusion of 
summer are over, and “ the fall”’ (our expres- 
sive American word for autumn,) has stripped 
the glory from the sylvan landscape, then the 
rural improver puts on his spectacles, and 
looks at his demesne with practical and philo- 
sophical eyes. Taking things at their worst, 
as they appear now, he sets about finding out 
what improvements can be made, and how 
the surroundings which make his home, can 
be so arranged as to offer a fairer picture to the 
eye, or a larger share of enjoyments and benefits 
to the family, in the year that is to come. 

The end of autumn is the best month to 
buy a country place, and the best to improve 
one. You see it then in the barest skeleton 
expression of ugliness or beauty—with all 
opportunity to learn its defects, all its weak 
points visible, all its possible capacities and 
suggestions for improvement laid bare to you. 
If it satisfy you now, either in its present as- 





As a season for rural improvements, the 
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and beauty after your moderate plans are car 
ried out, you may buy it, with the full assur 
ance that you will not have cause to repent 
when you learn to like it better as seen in the 
fresher and fairer aspect of its summer love- 
liness, 


fall is preferable to the spring, partly because 
the earth is dryer, and more easily moved and 
worked, and partly because there is more 
time to do we//, what we undertake. In the 
middle states, fine autumnal weather is often 
continued till the middle of December; and 
as long as the ground is open and mellow, the 


| planting of hardy trees may be done with the 


best chances of success. The surface may be 
smoothed, drains made, walks and roads laid 
out, and all the heavier operations on the 
surface of the earth—so requisite as a ground- 
work for lawns and pleasure grounds, kitchen 
or flower gardens—may be carried on, more 
cheaply and efficiently than amid the bustle 
and hurry of spring. And when sharp frosty 
nights fairly set in, then is the time to com- 
'mence the grander operations of transplanting, 
| Then is the time for moving large trees— 
elms, maples, ete. ; a few of which will give 
| more effect to a new and bare site than thou- 


; 


sands of the young things, which are the des- 


pect, or in what promise you see in it of order | pair of all improvers of little faith and ardent 


VoL. Vv. 16 
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imaginations. 
a pair of horses or oxen, a “stone boat,” or 
low sled, and some ropes or “tackle,” the 
removal of trees twenty-five feet high, and six 
or eight inches in the diameter of the stem, is 


A little 


practice will enable a couple of men to do it 


a very simple and easy process. 


most perfectly and efficiently; and if only 
free-growing trees, like Elms, Maples, Lin- 
dens, or Horse Chestnuts, are chosen, there is 
no more doubt of success than in planting a 
currant bush. 
however, repeat, for the benefit of the novice, 


Two or three points we may, 


viz., to prepare the soil thoroughly, by dig- 
ging a large hole, trenching it 2} feet deep, 
and filling it with rich soil; to take up the 
tree with a good mass of roots, enclosed in a 
ball of frozen earth ;* and to reduce the ends 
of the limbs, evenly, all over the top, in order 
to lessen the demand for sustenance, made on 
the roots the first summer after removal. 
This is not only the season to plant very 
hardy trees; it is also the time to feed those 


which are already established, and are living | 


on too scanty an income. And how many 


trees are there upon lawns and in gardens— | 


shade trees and fruit trees—that are literally 
so poor that they are starving to death! 
Perhaps they have once been luxuriant and 


thrifty, and have borne the finest fruit and | 


blossoms, so that their owners have smiled, 
and said pleasant words in their praise, as 


they passed beneath their boughs. Then they 


had a good subsistence ; the native strength | 


of the soil passed into their limbs, and made 
them stretch out and expand with all the 


vigor of a young Hercules. Now, alas, they 


are mossy and decrepid—the leaves small— | 
And yet | 


the blossoms or fruit indifferent. 


they are not old. Nay, they are quite in the 

* This is easily done by digging a trench all round, leaving 
a ball about four or five feet in diameter; undermining it well, 
and leaving it to freeze for one or two nights. Then turn the 
tree down, place the uplifted side of the ball upon the * stone 
boat; right the trunk, and get the whole ball firmly upon the 
sled, and then the horses wil! drag it easily to its new position. 


COUNTRY PLACES IN AUTUMN. 


With two or three “hands,” | prime of life. If they could speak to their 


master or mistress, they would say—“ first of 
all, give us something to eat. Here are we, 
tied hand and foot, to one spot, where we 
have been feeding this dozen or twenty years, 
until we are actually reduced to our Jast mor- 
sel. What the gardener has occasionally 
given us, in his scanty top-dressing of manure, 
has been as a mere crust thrown out to a 
famished man. If you wish us to salute you 
next year with a glorious drapery of green 
_leaves—the deepest, richest green, and start 
into new forms of luxuriant growth—feed us. 
Dig a trench around us, at the extremity of 
our roots, throw away all the old worn out 


| soil you find there, and replace it with some 
' fresh soil from the lower corner of some rich 





meadow, where it has lain fallow for years, 
| growing richer every day. Mingle this with 
/some manure, some chopped sods—anything 
that can allay our thirst and satisfy our 
hunger for three or four years to come, and 


see what a new leaf—yes, what volumes of 


new leaves, we will turn over for you next 
_year. We are fruit trees, perhaps, and you 
Then 


The soil is thin, and 
contains little that we can digest; or it is 


wish us to bear fair and excellent fruit. 


you must also feed us. 
| 


old, and “sour” for the want of being aired. 
Remove all the earth for several yards about 
us, baring some of our roots—and perhaps 
shortening a few. Trench the ground, when 
our new roots will ramble, next year, 20 inches 
deep. Mingle the top and bottom soil, re- 
jecting the worst parts of it, and making the 
void good—very good—by manure, ashes, 
and decaying leaves. Then you shall have 
bushels of fair and fine pears and apples, 
where you now have pecks of spotted and de- 
| formed fruit.” 
| Such is the sermon which the “ tongues in 


trees”’ preach to those who listen to them at 


We do not mean to 
| poets, or lovers of nature, (for to them, they 


this season of the year. 
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have other and more romantic stories to tell ;) | the fact that the trees are as capable, in their 
but to the earnest, practical, working owners | way, of hunger and thirst, as the cattle in the 
of the soil,—especially to those who grudge | Seemann and since, at the oftenest, they 
a little food and a little labor, in order that only need feeding once a year, now is the 
the trees may live contented, healthy, beauti- | cheapest and the best time for doing it. The 
ful and fruitful lives. We have written it | very frosts of winter creep into the soil, loosen- 
down here, in order that our readers, when | ed by stirring at this season, and fertilise, 
they walk around their gardens and grounds, | while they crumble and decompose it. Walk 
and think ‘the work of the season is all | about, then, and listen to the sermon which 
done,” may not be wholly blind and deaf to | your hungry trees preach. 





TREES AND PLEASURE GROUNDS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY A MASSACHUSETTS SUBSCRIBER. 


“T can spend days 
Stretch’d in the shade of these fair-growing trees, 
Watching the sunshine like a blessing fall— 
The breeze like music wander:ng o’er the boughs— 
Each tree a natural hurp—each different leaf 
A different note, blent in one vast thanksgiving.’? 


In the days of CHARLES THE First, the | home may perhaps be attributed to the sear- 
English were suddenly awakened to the ne- | city of fuel; for how can the domestic virtues 
cessity of planting trees, to recruit their ex- | flourish where wood is sold by the pound, and 
hausted forests, by the writings and example | where it is cheaper to spend the evening at 
of Evetyn ; from the acorns which he plant- | the opera and cafe than in one’s own house ? 
ed, sprung the “hearts of oak,” in which | But for us, there is no such danger; and it is 
Nelson fought and gained his splendid victo- | principally for the purposes of ornament, the 
ries. We, too, after wantonly destroying our | arts and manufactures, that the people should 
woods for two centuries, begin to realise that | be encouraged to plant trees. To the ad- 
they are not inexhaustible, as year by year | mirers of EVELYN, of whom England is justly 
the pine forests are gradually receding before | proud, I would point out men who have fol- 
the woodman’s axe, until, with the snows of | lowed his example in our western world, hold- 
every winter, their camp fires are lighted | ing them up for imitation, hoping thereby to 
nearer and nearer to the head waters of the | induce some to take the worthy Scotchman’s 
great rivers of Maine, the most northerly por- | advice, to “stick a tree; it will ay’ be grow- 
tion of the country. With our extensive coal | ing while they are sleeping.” 

mines, we shall ever have a supply of fuel, or| Many urge, as a reason for neglecting to 
else I might stop to lament for the flickering | plant trees, the miserable excuse that they do 
wood-fires of our ancestors, whose happiness | not expect to live to receive either pleasure 
was indelibly associated with the domestic | or profit for their pains; that here, where 
hearth ; and to predict that we should, by the | landed property changes hands so often, they 
Cestruction of our forests, become as frivolous | have no interest in planting for posterity. To 


as the French, whose slight attachment to! controvert this prevalent idea, I intend to 
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give an account of a visit I made to the farm 
of Mr. Pierce, in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania. JosHvuA P1ERCE was in the field 
when we arrived. He is an active man of 
about eighty, and still cultivates the ground ; 
he accompanied us through his park, which 
he laid out and planted with the assistance 
of his brother. For an hour we wandered 
amid magnificent pines and firs, whose noble 
stems shot up to nearly a hundred feet,—the 
ground dry and smooth beneath the impervi- 
ous branches, through whose dark-green cano- 
py was shed a “dim, religious light,” as in 
the virgin forests of our northern states, where 
I have stood and heard with awe the wind 
sounding through the tops of the pines, like 
the tide of the restless ocean. Here nature’s 
diapason swelled the same universal note, 
while by my side stood the man who had 
planted and watched the growth of every 
twig. 

Standing in this sylvan spot, with a long, 


double colonnade of trees from ten to fifteen | 


feet in circumference on either side, it was 
strange to hear Mr. PIERCE say that he had 
cradled wheat on this field, but that as it was 
poor soil he planted it with peach trees, when, 
after being troubled for twelve years by boy’s 
stealing the fruit, he thought he would plant 
something that they could not steal, and be- 
gan to form this arboretum in 1798 ; so that 
at the end of half a century it is probably the 
The soil 
was favorable to the growth of the trees, as 
Mr. Pierce informed us that he had often 
compared his trees with some of the same 
species in the squares of Philadelphia, and 
found they had made a more rapid growth 
upward, by from one to two feet annually. 
At one time he stocked the place with deer ; 
but the boys hunted them so that he was 
obliged to give them up. 


finest artificial park in the country. 


Massachusetts abounds in fine isolated trees, 
which still bear the name of those who planted 
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them ; as the Henchman elm, on Boston Com- 
mon, the Frye elm, at Andover, and the As- 
pinwall elm, at Brookline. Yet, when com- 
pared with the alleys of splendid trees raised 
by Mr. Pierce, they are looked at as a soli- 
tary CLAUDE or RAPHAEL would be by a 
connoisseur who has seen the riches of the 
galleries of the Eternal City. Here each tree 
is in itself perfect, and variety enhances the 
beauty of each. ‘The dark Norway pine,” 
with its branches sweeping to the ground, 
brings up visions of the cold snows of the 
north, of exile, suffering and death. The Cy- 
press and Yew, though consecrated by the 
ancients to the dead, look light and airy be- 
side it. It is indeed a mournful tree. Some 
weeping NIOBE must have been its mortal 
form, for whom the white pines and drooping 
larches breathe an eternal requiem. Awe- 
struck beneath these funereal trees we stood ; 
but as we wandered on, the glowing sunlight 
reflected from the broad leaves of the lofty 
Magnolia and Chestnut, brought with it feel- 
ings of joy and gladness. As far as we could 
see between the gray boles, wherever the sun- 
shine penetrated, were young plantations 
springing up. 

The most beautiful objects in the grounds, 
were two fir trees, which rose about thirty 
feet without branching, and above were of a 
perfect conical shape. Around the trunks of 
these, ivy had been trained, forming an in- 
verted cone of brilliant green, in the numerous 
flowers of which a swarm of bees were revel- 
ling. 

All this sylvan scenery, which I have de- 
scribed, was the work of two brothers—farm- 
ers, who tilled the soil for their support, and 
who have for many years enjoyed the fruits 
of their labors; and yet they did not begin 
until nearly thirty years of age. Who would 
not be proud to leave behind him such me- 
morials, to keep his memory fresh? And yet 


how many gentlemen, as well as farmers, have 
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waste, uncultivated land, which, with a little | States then known, from Lake Ontario in the 
expense, might be converted into similar syl- | north, to the source of the San Juan in Flori- 
van retreats.* da. He explored rugged mountains, and al- 
BarTRAM’s GARDEN.—ASs I promised to | most inaccessible swamps; and from every 
give the readers of the Horticulturist an ac- | excursion brought home trees, plants and 
count of some other gardens that I visited in | seeds to ornament his cherished garden. So 
Pennsylvania, I cannot continue the series | many years have now passed since it was laid 
with one more interesting than that planted | out, that many of the trees are crowded from 
by Jonn BartraM, in 1728. too close planting; and it will be necessary 
Those who reverence antiquities, feared that | for the present proprietor to throw out some 
this spot, now a matter of history from asso- | of the least vigorous. 
ciations connected with its founder, would be One path, called the Dark Walk, was 
desecrated by modern innovation, and made a | planted during Joun Barrraw’s lifetime by 
convenient landing for coal and lumber. Such | his son, with different species of the king of 
a use of it seemed probable, when I visited it | trees; among which are some fine specimens 
four years since; and I lingered under the | of the Quercus macrocarpa, olivaciformis, 
fine Cypress, planted more than one hundred | a/ba, rubra, and heterophylla. The latter 
years ago by BArRTRAM’s hand, and took, as | variety, marked by its lobed leaves, was named 
I supposed, a last farewell of what so appro- | by Micnaux, “ Bartram’s Oak,” as it was 
priately kept his memory green. But such | produced from an acorn of his planting. The 
auguries were premature, as I acknowledged | original tree grew in a meadow at a short 
when I once more beheld this stately tree, | distance from the garden, and was cut down 
crowning with its magnificence the centre of | many years ago by mistake; but two trees, 
the garden, and stood beneath its wide-spread | raised from its acorns, are flourishing near the 
branches with one whose name is indissolubly | oak walk, which, though they have lost the 
connected with that of BArTram, and to | distinctive characteristic of the Bartram Oak, 
whose zeal in gathering up the memorials of | still differ from the Q. phellos; thus tending 
that worthy pioneer of American botany, must | to prove Dr. Gray’s theory—that the Quer- 
mainly be attributed the preservation of the | cus heterophylla is a hybrid. 
garden. For several years, the descendants| Near the house, still flourishes the original 
of its founder have wished to dispose of it to | Petr’ pear tree, planted 115 years ago, from 
seed sent from England by LApy Petre, as 
only recently succeeded in finding such a | that of a fine buttér pear. In one of Bar- 
purchaser. ANDREW M. Eastwick, of Phila- | TRAM’s letters to CoLLINSON, dated 1763, 
delphia, into whose hands it has fallen, is now he says—‘‘ the pear, raised from Lapy Pr- 
putting it in order, and intends to preserve it, TRE’S seed, hath borne a number of the finest 
a perennial monument of the taste and indus- | relished fruit. I think a better is not in the 
try of our first native botanist. world.” To which the good old Quaker 
Here flourish a greater variety of our indi- | quaintly replies—‘ It has been thy patience 
genous trees, than can probably be found in | to wait, but my pleasure to hear of the deli- 
any place of the same size; for Jonn Bar- | cious pear, raised from Lapy PEtre’s seed ; 
TRAM travelled over nearly all the United | but she, dear good woman, has gone to 


some one capable of appreciating it, but have 


. . is rest.” 
* We thank our fair correspondent for making so fine a 
specimen of ornamental planting, known to us. Ep. The tree this year was covered with fruit 
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of good size, and is still esteemed, even in 
this age of fine varieties, as an excellent au- 
tumn pear. Although so old, it is not large ; 
for the Pyrus is generally of slower growth, 
and attains a greater age, than any other fruit 
One planted by Governor ENpicort, 
(who was the second Puritan magistrate sent 


tree. 


over to Salem, in 1628,) is still growing on 
at Danvers, Massachusetts, and 
bears a good crop of pears annually. This 
must be as old, if not older, than the Stuy- 
VESANT pear tree in New-York; for the re- 


nowned PETER exercised his gubernatorial 


his farm 


functions full twenty years after our Pilgrim 
governor landed at Salem. 

There is an anecdote, related by the de- 
scendants of the botanist, that WASHINGTON, 
who was a frequent visitor at the garden, was 
one day with the French minister regaling 
himself with this delicious fruit, when under 


the tree at their feet lay a cannon ball, upon | 


which the Frenchman placed his foot, and 
asked the general what description of fruit it 
was, to which WASHINGTON very promptly 
replied — Ah, Count, that is a fruit hard 
of digestion.” Under an sculus pavia, 
(Ohio buck-eye,) around which once twined 
in luxuriance a Tecoma, or trumpet creeper, 
whose lifeless trunk is still propped up, form- 
ing a sort of arbor, is the spot where the 
Re- 


tiring from the bustle of the camp, or the 


Father of his Country used often to sit. 





A VISIT TO BARTRAM’S GARDEN. 


Philadelphia. JEFFERSON lived on the op- 
posite side of the river; and here they often 
met with FRANKLIN, and the prominent men 
of the day, to discuss the affairs of the infant 
republic. 


" O could thou speak 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious ask 
The future best unknown, but at thy mouth 
Inquisitive, the less ambiguous past! 





By thee I might correct, erroneous oft 
The clock of history, facts and events 
Timing more punctual, unrecorded facts 
Recovering, and misstated setting right.’ 

JOHN BARTRAM died a few days after the 
battle of Brandywine ; and it was thought his 
life was shortened by the fears he entertained, 
that the British troops, in their retreat, might 
lay waste his darling garden, which he had 
cherished with so much care for more than 
half a century. His fears were groundless ; 
for while the British were in Philadelphia, 
the garden held a protection from Lorp 
Howe, and was used as quarters for some 
| officers of high rank, and was thus preserved 


intact, while many neighboring places were 





laid waste by the enemy. 
There are four species of the Magnolia 
| from the southern states, growing here, which 


are magnificent trees ; and of the next genus, 
| Gordonia, (this species of which was first dis- 
covered by WiLL1AM BartraM, in Florida,) 
there is a fine specimen. Rhododendrons, 


Kalmias, Halesias, and many other beautiful 


At the 
Perhaps many a secret | northeast angle of the house, we noticed the 


debates of Congress, he here held counsel | shrubs, have attained a good size. 


with his friends. 


march and sudden surprise was determined | exceedingly sharp spires of the Paliurus aus- 
upon amid these sylvan shades ; while around | tralis, or Christ’s thorn; so called from the 
the warlike band hung the floral emblem of | legend, which supposes that the crown the 
their calling—the scarlet trumpet flower— | Jews, in mocking, placed upon the meck 
even in this quiet retreat, recalling to the | brow of our blessed Saviour, was composed 
of this plant. At the foot of the garden is a 
quaint, antique, stone cider-mill, hewn out of 


soldier’s mind the clang of martial music, with 


the battle-field’s ensanguined hue. But more 


particularly was this a favorite resort of 


the living rock by the indefatigable botanist ; 
WaAsuINGTON when he held the office of Pre- | it has long been disused, and lichens and 
sident, and while Congress was in session at | mosses are now growing in the trough where 








the pomace was once ground. The press was 
erected on a flat stone near by—the leverage 
attached to an old tree, now in decay. Bar- 


fancy for working in stone. In one of his 
letters, he says that he had built three houses 
with his own hands,—blasting and hewing the 
rock himself. The garden house, built in 
1731, is a fine specimen of solid masonry, 
with even some attempt at ornament around 
the bases and capitals of the pillars and the 
windows. An old man told my informant 
that he had often seen BARTRAM at work 
upon it by moonlight, after a day of toil. The 
date, with his own name and that of his wife, 
is carved upon it, and several other inscrip- 
tions. Here lived and died both father and 
son, Joun and WILLIAM BartTRAM. Here, 
also, WiLson, the ornithologist, resided for 
some time; and it was through WILLIAM 


he was enabled to publish his work on Ameri- 
can birds. In it he often speaks of this gar- 
den, where the book was prepared. The 
house, hallowed by these associations of over 
an hundred years, is now put in complete re- 
pair, and seems likely to endure the storms 


of more than another century, beneath the 





Messrs. Eprrors—If you think the follow- 
ing notes worth publishing in your valuable 
paper you may do so. You will see by the 
heading that I have given myself a wide 
range, and I shall feel at perfect liberty to 
wander about in any direction, provided I 


culture.) 







BARTRAM’S encouragement and assistance that | 


keep inside the last clause of the text (horti- 


Our Climate and Soil for Fruit Trees 
generally.—As far as I have ascertained, it 


SOUTHERN HORTICULTURE. 





TRAM, with all his other avocations, had a th 
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BY ROB’'T HARWELL, MOBILE, ALABAMA: 
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sheltering vines and spreading trees planted 
by its founder. 


[Our fair correspondent must accept our 
anks for her account of what we consider 
the most interesting garden in America, to 
every lover of trees. Many hours of pro- 
foundest admiration have we passed beneath 
its majestic shades; and we are heartily re- 
joiced to hear that this most venerable mu- 
seum of trees has passed into the hands of a 
gentleman of taste, who can preserve, appre- 
ciate, and improve it. We trust he will per- 
mit all real lovers of trees to enjoy its beauty , 
and a very simple and easy mode of doing 
this—much practiced abroad—is that of 
giving tickets of admission at some place in 
the city of Philadelphia. This would prevent 
the influx of mere strollers, who would, per- 
haps, destroy the privacy of the place; for 
few persons would take the trouble to procure 
tickets in Philadelphia, to go over the Schuyl- 


interested in the subject. We have known 
intelligent foreigners to declare the sight of 
the magnificent specimens of Cypress, Mag- 
nolias, Oaks, and other American trees in this 
Bartram Garden, an ample reward for cross- 
ing the Atlantic. Ep.] 





is the opinion of a good many people that the 
climate and soil in the vicinity of Mobile, are 
both unfavorable to the production of fruits 
generally, and of some kinds particularly ; in 
fact, it appears to be a given up point, that 
the fine kinds of cherries, apricots and north- 
ern plums, as well as some other fruits, can- 
not be successfully produced here. 

The above conclusions may be correct, but 
I must confess that I am unable to perceive 
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sufficient reasons, on which to predicate such | one cart load of the best soil, or swamp muck, 
conclusions. I could get, I would add one bushel of good 
As far as climate is concerned, all that de- | wood ashes, half a bushel of shell lime, and, 
ciduous fruit trees require, is a sufficient | for sandy soils, half a cart load of clay—and 
length of spring and summer to bring forth | in the same proportion for all the compost I 
and mature their different fruits, and then a | might want; a small quantity of common 
sufficient season of rest in which to recruit | salt might also be added. Let all the mate- 
their wasted energies and prepare for another | rials be well mixed together, and after lying 
spring and summer’s fruit bearing. And | in a heap for a few weeks it will be fit for 
both of these appropriate seasons we are | use 
blessed with, to a far better degree than are To apply the above food properly, I would 
many other parts of the United States. prepare the holes in which I intended to plant 
Our failure, then, to raise good fruits, cer- | my trees, from 3} to 4 feet square, (the larger 
tainly eannot be fairly attributed to the un- | the better,) and about from 6 to 8 [16 to 18] 
suitableness of our climate. If we would be | inches deep; then put in compost, or the 
successful in horticultural matters, we must | surrounding soil if good, until the hole is 
turn our attention most decidedly to our soil. | one-third full, leaving the middle somewhat 
Trees must be fed as well as human beings ; 


the highest. On this comnost or good soil, I 
and it is well known, that in order to be | would set my tree, having all bruised roots 
healthy and vigorous, strong and active, hu- | previously cut, so as entirely to remove the 
man beings must have the kind of food that | injured part, with a smooth slanting cut at 
will give development to those faculties. It the bottom of the affected root. Let every 
is just so with fruit trees. We might as well | root be placed, as far as possible, in a natural 
expect anything else from an apple tree, as | position, without any cramming or jamming ; 
to expect it to bear good apples without the | then throw on compost, mixing it well with 
proper food in quantity and quality to enable | all the roots, until the hole is level full; then 
it todo so. The young roots of a tree, as so 
many mouths, will take up the soluble food 





draw on some of the surrounding soil, so as 
to leave the work a little above the level of 
the ground around, and leave it rather in the 
basin shape, so that the rain when it falls may 
settle down among the roots. I would also 


within their reach, and carry it into every | 
part of the tree in the shape of sap; and in | 
this way alone can a tree be supported. It is | 
perfectly obvious, then, that if we expect to i plant my trees very shallow; if the upper 
| roots were covered an inch or two I should be 
satisfied, as no fruit tree can do well unless 
its roots are near the surface of the ground. 
After pursuing the foregoing plan, I should 
conclude that I had given my trees some good 
How, then, shall we get the proper kind 5 to start on, and that [ had put it in a 


have healthy fruit-bearing trees, our trees | 
must have the right kind of food; and in my 
opinion there is but very little of this right 
kind of feod to be found in the soil anywhere 
near Mobile, as a general thing. 


of food for our fruit trees? and how shall we | position to be made available by the young 
roots, whenever their appetites led them to 
partake of it. 

As my trees advanced in age and size, I 
would continue to feed them on similar food, 
made somewhat stronger, as they advanced in 


administer it? The most reliable answer to 
the above questions, is, to find out from ex- 


periments ; but in the absence of such ex- 
periments, I should, as food for fruit trees 
generally, prepare a compost, as follows: To 
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years ; applying the food during the fall or | | the fruit in the bud. I had a great number 


winter to the surthee, immediately over the 
spreading roots, slightly forking or digging 
it in. 

No one need expect fruit trees to thrive 
and do well on natural soil that will not pro- 
duce good corn; and even on good soils, they 
will from time to time need applications of 
compost containing wood ashes, &e. Good 
swamp mud is, I think, decidedly preferable 
as the basis of any compost that may be pre- 
pared for fruit trees. 


“until they 


‘of trees loaded with fruit buds, nearly ready 
to open, and so dead were they killed that 
| they remained in that half expanded state 
were forced off by the general 
rush of sap late in the spring. I examined a 
great many of those fruit buds with my knife, 
and found that they were perfectly dead. 

I think the foregoing observations will suf- 
ficiently explain the failure of last year and 


this year, with our northern peaches. 
| 


. 
Northern Peach Trees.—It appears that 


in the last year or two, there has been almost 
an entire failure in the fruiting of all the 
peach trees brought from the north, east and 
west ; in consequence of which, public opinion | 
seems now to set strongly against them ; and 


whether this opinion has been properly found- 


some examination, which I will very briefly 
attempt to do. 

Every body who has cultivated northern 
peach trees, has not failed to observe how | 
tenaciously they cling to their northern habit 
of blooming late in the spring, and to this 
very fact is to be attributed all the failures 
that have occurred, so far as I have observed. 

In the spring of 1849, my northern peach 
trees began to blossom about the last of 


16th of April the weather was nearly as cold 
as at any time during the previous winter, 
which, as a matter of course, killed all the 
young fruit that had shed the blossom, as well 
as all that was in bloom. 

In the spring of this year (1850) my north- 


Our native peach trees always blossom very 


early in the spring, very often in February, 


_and to this alone were they indebted both last 


"found in their late habit of blooming. 


| year and this year for their partial success. 
| The main and only drawback to our success 
| with our northern peaches, is certainly to be 


And 


if we can invent any plan by which we can 
} 
ed or not, is a matter that I think deserves | 


| 
| 


| entire control over the stock in all cases. 
have cherries growing on Chickasaw plum 





orchard begin to bud. 


coax them to blossom two or three weeks 
sooner in the spring, we can have plenty of 
the very finest peaches. 

The Stock and Graft.—I have found by 
| experiments made, that the graft has almost 


I 


stocks, and as this plum is one of our very 
earliest fruit trees to put out in the spring, 
we would very naturally suppose that such 


stocks would give our cherry trees an extra 
March and first of April, and on the 15th and | 


not so, however,—the stock will 
throw out thrifty shoots and grow rapidly, 


early start ; 


while the cherry part will look just like win- 


ter, until the same variety of cherries in the 
It will then put out 


| and grow rapidly. 


Peaches on Plum Stocks.—Peaches unite 


ern peach trees were more tardy in preparing | very readily with our native, or Chickasaw 


to blossom than they were last year. 


About | plums, which will no doubt prove to be the 


the 20th of March I could just discover that | very best stock on which peaches can be 


the fruit buds had began to swell a little. 


| 


grown, with us at least. 


The roots of the 


Fight days after this (28th March) we had an | | plum are much more hardy and fibrous than 


excessively cold day and night; 


this sev ere | ‘the peach, and extend far in every direction 
cold, as might have been expected, killed all | | in search of food. 
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Foreign Grapes.—Cultivators of the grape, 
[ believe, have nearly given up trying to raise 
foreign grapes in the open air. I have been 
trying twelve or fifteen kinds for one or two 
seasons, but have not succeeded, as I expect- 
ed. I have found out, however, that it is the 
exposure of the foliage and young grapes, to 
the rain and dews, that induces the rust among 
the foliage and mildew among the grapes. I 
have two or three vines of the Black Ham- 
burgh, trained beside my piazza, where the 
rain is kept from falling on the fruit or foli- 
age, and in this situation they ripened their 
fruit this season as perfectly as any grapes I 
ever saw. From this I infer that they can be 
grown successfully on a trellis, with a cover- 
ing on the top, extending over eight or ten 
inches on each side of the trellis. 

Influence of the Sun on Fruit Trees.—I 
have lost a number of fruit trees in the last 
few years, from the severe heat of the sun’s 
rays during the months of July, August and 
September. The part of the tree that receives 
the injury, is that part of the trunk that faces 
the sun at from 1 to 2 o’clock. The leaves 


of the tree thus injured soon begin to turn 


yellow, and some will fall off; and on exa- 
mining the tree, the roots will have the ap- 
pearance of having been scalded. A recovery 
from this state rarely ever takes place. I 


find that my apple trees have suffered more | 


in this way than all my other kinds of trees | 


together. A sure remedy, in my opinion, is 


to leave the trunks of all fruit trees very low | 


or short; from one to two feet is long enough 
for the trunk of any fruit tree. When they 
are trained in this way, the trunk and the 
surrounding ground are shaded and protected 
by the branches; the earth and roots of the 
tree are kept cool and moist, and its vigor 
very much increased. 

The Curculio.—This little insect is more 
to be dreaded by fruit growers than all other 





destroyer that we cannot guard against; in 
fact, it takes close watching to get a sight of 
one, and I will venture to say that there are 
quite a number of persons, raised in the midst 
of fruit in abundance every year, and who 
have lived to be 50 years old, and never saw 
a curculio, although the fruits in their or- 
chards have been more or less destroyed by 
them every year. They have seen wormy 
peaches in abundance, but the master of cere- 
monies has kept out of sight. 

The curculio is some larger than the black 
wheat weavil, and has somewhat its appear- 
ance. It makes an incision with its bill on 
the surface of the fruit, in the shape of a half 
moon ; it then deposits one or more eggs, and 
turns again with its bill and neatly closes the 
wound, and leaves the egg to hatch and the 
young worm to commence his work of destruc- 
tion. The manner in which the incision is 
made in the fruit, is calculated to inspire us 
with great respect for the good sense and fore- 
sight of the curculio. If the cut in the fruit 
was made straight and an egg deposited in it 
and closed ever so neatly, the daily increasing 
size of the fruit would open the incision, and 
the larvz would be lost. 

If the young worm, the product of the egg 
laid in the fruit, should eat into the stone of 
the fruit before the stone becomes hard, the 
fruit falls to the ground, the worm continues 
in it until it is grown, and then goes out of the 
fallen fruit into the ground to be transformed 
in due season into a curculio. If the stone 


of the fruit should be hard when the worm 


reaches it, the fruit will not fall prematurely, 


' but the worm will remain in it until grown 


and then cut its way out and fall to the 
ground, to undergo its change from a worm to 
acurculio. I have seen one or two worms in 
the act of coming out of the peach while on 
the tree. 


I will now close for the present, but may, 


enemies combined. He is a little wholesale | by your leave, continue these scattering notes 
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again. There seems to be a growing love for | 
horticulture among our people, and I trust 
that it may continue to increase. I want to 
see every body cultivating trees and flowers 
for the pure love of them. 


Ros’rt HARWELL. 
Cottage Hill, Oct. 2th, 1350. 


Remarks.—The foregoing interesting re-_ 
marks on horticulture about Mobile, by our | 


correspondent Mr. HARWELL, we borrow from 
the Alabama Planter. 

We do not quite understand how peach 
trees, which bloom ear/y, are more certain in 
setting fruit than those which bloom Zate. It 
is exactly the reverse here at the north. Will 


|Mr. HARWELL explain the fact, which has 


been mentioned once or twice before in 
southern journals? Ep. 
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REMARES UPON TASTE. 


BY J. C. LOUDON. 


THE following remarks, originally written 
by the late J. C. Lovupon, Esq., for the Ar- 
chitectural Magazine, are so interesting that 
we re-publish them for the benefit of many, 
whose ideas upon the subject of Taste, applied 
to the Fine Arts, are somewhat vague and 
indefinite. Ep. 

We have stated that, architecture being 
chiefly an art of reason, all persons of com- 
mon sense may acquire a just and a correct 
taste in it; but as architecture is also, toa 
certain extent, an art of feeling and imagina- 
tion, a perfect taste in it must not only be 
just and correct, but delicate, intense and re- 
fined. 


pally upon organisation ; and refinement, con- 


Delicacy and intensity depend princi- 


jointly on organisation and intellectual culti- 


vation. We shall first offer a few remarks on 


each of these qualities as far as they relate to | 


taste; and next point out some of the causes 
which operate on individuals so as to prevent 
the taste of any one from attaining that per- 


fection which ought to be the beau idéal of | 


all our endeavors. 

A delicate taste, it will be evident to every 
one, must depend on the delicacy of the or- 
ganisation of the individual ; it cannot, there- 
fore, be communicated by instruction, except 


in a very limited degree. It is very difficult 


for a person, who is without delicacy of taste 
in apy art, to conceive what it is, and in what 
manner it operates on any individual. Some 
idea, however, may be formed by every one 
for himself, by reflecting on the difference be- 
tween common feeling, in any matter where 
the passions or affections are concerned, and 
what is called delicate feeling. The differ- 
ence between an ordinary taste for architec- 
ture and a delicate taste, is not less great 
than between common and delicate feelings in 
ordinary life. A delicate taste in architee- 
ture will be sensibly affected by objects and 
details which would pass unnoticed by those 
who had merely a general taste, or even a 
taste just and accurate. To recur to the 
example we formerly gave of a Corinthian 
portico: a man of just taste would approve of 
it as a whole, and, if his taste were also cor- 
rect, he would examine and approve or dis- 
| approve of the details; while a man who toa 
| just and correct taste adds a delicate one, 
would be sensibly affected by the mass of 
| deep shade produced by the projection of the 


| portico from the body of the building; the 
| 


| 


tt 
| ing into these shades on their light sides; the 


soft gradations of shadow on the dark side 


of each particular column; the lights soften- 


| contrasted forms of the mouldings in the cor- 
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nices; and the harmonious blending of light 
and shade among the foliage and other orna- 
ments of the capital. Delicate taste is affected 


in this way, merely from the impressions | 


made upon its organisation by the forms pre- 
sented to it, without reference to the historical 
associations, either general or individual, which 
are, or may be, connected with a Grecian por- 
tico; but, when these are taken into con- 
sideration, there are a thousand ideas that 
will arise in the mind of the spectator of deli- 


: | 
cate taste, that would not occur either to the | 
general observer, or to the observer possessing | 


a taste in architecture merely just and correct. 

The intensity of taste, like the intensity of 
passion of any kind, depends also on the or- 
ganisation of the individual. Passions and 
affections, every one knows, may be strong, 
without being delicate; and their strength 
will be found to depend chiefly on the strength 
of the organisation, or, in some cases, perhaps, 
upon the excitability of the nervous system. 
At all events, no one will deny that neither 
delicacy nor intensity of feeling can be com- 
municated by instruction ; though these feel- 
ings, like all others, may be so far taught as 
to be stimulated by those by whom they are 
unfelt. 
matters of life, is indicated by the party being 


Intensity of feeling, in the common 


so enraptured with some one single quality in 
an object, as to overlook all the others; or 
with the general impression, so as to overlook 
the beauties or faults of the details. In ar- 
chitecture, intensity of taste is evinced by the 
rapturous admiration of a building, for the 
display of some particular quality which cha- 
racterises it; say, for example, its grandeur: 
and this rapture is, perhaps, carried to such 


an extent, as to prevent the party from seeing | 


faults that would be obvious to a taste which 
did not possess intensity, or which, to inten- 
sity, added a certain degree of delicacy and 
correctness. Intensity of feeling with respect 


to any art, when the party possessing it is 
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willing to submit to intellectual cultivation, 
may generally be considered as the prototype 
of excellence; but, on the other hand, when 
this intensity of feeling is so great as to over- 
| power the judgment, and when the will of the 
| party is too weak to submit to that degree of 
| intellectual cultivation which would bring it 
| under due control, it becomes a positive de- 
| fect in taste. 

A refined taste is one which is naturally 
‘either delicate or intense; and which has 
been purified and corrected by the exercise 
of reason and reflection. There can hardly 
| be such a thing as a naturally refined taste ; 
' because the very idea of refinement implies 
| the exercise of cultivation ; or, in other words, 
the power of controlling and adjusting feel- 
| ings and sentiments, by a consideration of all 
the various circumstances to which they are 
‘related. In general, it may be stated that no 
| first feeling is to be depended upon, until it 
| has been tested by an appeal to the reasoning 
| faculties. First tastes, first passions, and first 

feelings of every kind, whether they are deli- 
' cate or intense, are always more or less in- 
A young enthusiastic architect 
‘is in raptures with whatever comes before 
him. 


discriminate. 


He gives way to the excitement of his 
feelings, because these are keenly alive to 
_ impressions ; while his reasoning powers are, 
ina great measure, dormant, from his being 
deficient in knowledge of those principles of 
architecture by which alone the reason, as it 
| relates to that art, can be exercised. There 
is always, however, hope for enthusiasm ; as 
it is seldom found unconnected with considera- 
ble powers of mind. Wherever we find a 
| delicate taste, therefore, or even an intense 
one, however crude it may be at first, if the 
party be endowed with common sense, and 
willing to improve, it may be rendered a re- 
fined one. 
A perfect taste, it thus appears, includes, 
a just taste, which is one founded on reason ; 
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a correct taste, founded on rules; a delicate 
taste, founded on a delicate organisation ; an 
intense taste, founded on powerful passions or 
affections ; and a refined taste, founded on 
intellectual cultivation, superadded to delicacy 
or intensity of feeling. No one person can 
have any taste in architecture, 
may not be classed under one or other of 
these heads ; and no one can have a taste ap- 
proximating to perfection, in which all these 
qualities are not united in a greater or less 
degree. The union of these qualities in the 
same mind may be considered as the beau 
2déal to which the artist and the critic 
to aspire ; 


ought 
but which, from the conditions in- 
separable from human nature, he can never 
absolutely attain. 

The principal circumstances which pre- 
vent individuals from attaining a perfect 
taste in architecture, may be included under 
the heads of locality, education, public opi- 
nion, fashion, and received prejudices. 

The influence of /ocality on a taste for ar- 
chitecture, is much greater than might be at 
first sight imagined. If we suppose an indi- 
vidual with a taste just, correct, delicate, in- 
tense, and refined, living in a country where 
any particular style of architecture prevailed, 
we must perceive that he would hardly be 
able to avoid certain prejudices in favor of 
that architecture. 
in a country where almost all the churches 
and cathedrals were in the Gothic style, as in 
England, he could hardly avoid entertaining 
an opinion that that style is particularly 
adapted to churches and cathedrals ; and if he 
went to Italy, 
find ecclesiastical buildings everywhere built 
in the Grecian or Roman manner, he would 
gloomy and unsuitable. In 
man of architectural taste, 
living in a country where the houses have flat 


consider them 


like manner, a 


higher class of dwelling-houses in Italy and 
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England, could, if he were travelling through 
a country where all the houses were high- 
roofed, as in the greater part of Germany, 
hardly avoid disliking them, from his preju- 
dice in favor of low roofs. The Italian artist 


| who was the biographer of Winkelmann re- 


whose taste | 


lates that he, though a German, after residing 


| many years in Rome, occupied solely with the 


study of the fine arts, became so prejudiced in 


| favor of flat roofs, that, when passing through 


Switzerland, on his road to his native coun- 
try, he could not be reconciled to the high 
roofs of the cottages, though he was told that 


they were necessary to prevent the snow, 


'when melting, from penetrating the roof. 


steep they are!’ 
For example, if he lived 


‘lean Alps. 


Now Winkelmann appears to have been a 


man, notwithstanding his prejudices, whose 
taste was both intense and refined, though it 
was far from being just, as may be learned 
from the following passage :— 

‘From Verona, we procveded to the Tyro- 
When we reached the first defile 
of the mountains, I observed that Winkelmann 
suddenly changed countenance: he then said 
to me, in a pathetic tone, ‘See, my friend, 
whata horrible country ! what terrible heights !’ 
A short time afterwards, when we had entered 
on the German territory, he cried out, ‘ What 
poor architecture! Look at those roofs, how 
This he said with so much 
vehemence, as strongly to express the disgust 
with which these objects had inspired him. 


At first I thought he was jesting; bat when 


¢ | I found that he was in earnest, I replied, that 


the height of the mountains had a grandeur 


_which charmed me ; and that, as to the steep- 


or to Russia, where he would 


ness of the roofs of the houses, this ought 
rather to shock me, who was an Italian, than 


him, who wasa German. ‘ Besides,’ continued 


I, ‘we must judge of all things relatively ; in 


a country subject to heavy falls of snow, these 


high steep roofs are indispensable.’” (Vie 
roofs, or roofs of very low pitch, as in the | 


| 


de Winkelmann, p. ¢xxviii.) 
We see, by this example, that the great in 
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art and taste, as well as the great in wealth 
and worldly influence, are not more exempt 
from prejudices than the little. We consider 
it of importance to be aware of this ; because 
the prejudices of those who are looked up to 
with respect, are apt to mislead men who can- 
not, like Winkelmann’s Italian friend, exer- 
cise their reason. 

It is easy to conceive the influence which 
the prevalence of any particular style in any 
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of just taste, who has spent hours in exploring 
the architecture of caves in Egypt and India, 
or of tents in China, will look ugon Egyptian 
and Chinese architecture with more favor, 
than the man, also of just taste, who has 
viewed them only through the medium of 
books. 

That public opinion, or the prevailing taste 


of a country, has a considerable influence in 


; a a 
given locality will have on architectural taste, | 


however good it may be in other respects ; 
and the same may be said, not only of the 
style of design, but of the manner of construec- 
tion, and the materials of execution. A per- 
son with a just taste in architecture, living in 
a country where stone was chiefly used for 
walls, would not be at first reconciled to walls 
of brick, but would be obliged to control his 
feelings by his reason. 
material with which cottages are generally 
covered, it is difficult to avoid considering 
tage roofs. Many more instances might be 
given; but enough, we trust, has been said, 
to show the unavoidable influence of locality 
in modifying more or less the taste of indi- 
viduals, 

The influence which education may have"in 
giving a bias to architectural taste is so obvi- 
An 


education 


ous, as hardly to require illustration. 
amateur who has had a classical 
will prefer the classical architecture of the 


Greeks and Romans to the Gothie style of the 


biassing our taste, the opposition which is 
made by the public to innovations of every. 


kind is a sufficient proof. At the present 


time, in England, the pointed style of archi- 
tecture is approved everywhere, and by every- 


body; but, during the time of Charles IL., 


when Roman architecture was universally ad- 
mired, the pointed style was as universally 


censured and despised, both by architects and 


Where thatch is the | 


amateurs. Thus, in architecture, as in every- 
thing else, the influence of fashion is continu- 


ally operating; and not only has public opi- 


_nion, or the fashion of a whole country, great 
slates and tiles as cold and unsuitable for cot- | 


eminent individuals in that country. 


middle ages; a young architect who has been | 


chiefly taught the details of the Grecian style 


can hardly avoid preferring that style to every | 


other; one who has been taught to consider 


orders will have acquired a prejudice in favor 
of all buildings where that order is made use 
of; and so of all other styles or orders, or 
variations of them. As travelling may be 
considered a part of education, the architect 


influence, but even the opinion or fashion of 
Thus, 
almost all pupils of architects have their taste 
more or less influenced by that of their mas- 
ter; and all courtiers by that of their sove- 
reign. Every one knows that these things 
happen in all ordinary matters; and a very 
little reflection must convince them that they 
will happen also in matters of taste. 

The received prejudices of a people or a 
country, with respect to the application of 
particular forms of architecture to particular 
uses, have a strong influence on the taste. 
There seems to be no insuperable reason why 
a spire should not be made an ornament to a 


'gentleman’s house in the country; and, in 
the Dorie as the most perfect of the Grecian | 


many situations, it might be of considerable 
utility in pointing out the house at a great 
distance, or in forming the leading feature of 
a group, containing the different buildings 
which compose the dwelling-house and offices 
of a large mansion in the midst of an exten- 
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sive demesne ; but this form, being generally 
employed in churches, is in some degree con- 
sidered sacred, and consequently its employ- 
ment in villas would be too great a shock to 


our received prejudices. A Christian church 


built in the Chinese style, every one must | 


feel, would prove offensive. 

In this manner we might pursue the sub- 
ject of what writers on taste call accidental 
associations, to show how extremely difficult, 
or rather how impossible, it is, for any indi- 
vidual to have a perfect taste; and, at the 


same time, to show how numerous the chan- | 


ces are against any two persons thinking, in 
matters of taste, exactly alike. Independ- 
ently of the difference in the organisation of 
individuals, there are, as we have seen, so 
many other causes operating upon them in 
different degrees, that it is hardly possible to 


. . . . np | 
conceive two individuals, even if they are of 


similar organisation and education, similarly 


ing in taste, we may generally conclude, either | 


that the taste of the one has been formed on that 


and unavoidable result of all the different 


desired to do so, than he can change any 
other opinion he has formed on any subject, 
without tracing back the steps which led to 
his forming it. 
ty, or mutual forbearance, in all matters of 
taste; and the propriety, when we state our 
approval or disapprobation of any object of 


taste, of giving the reasons on which our | 


opinion is founded. 


In arriving at this conclusion, one object | 


which we have in view is, to suggest what we 
think ought to be the proper language of cri- 
ticism in matters of architectural taste. In 
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the first place, the terms good and bad taste, 


| in an absolute sense, should seldom, if ever, 
be employed; since they must always be 
either good or bad, relatively to cireumstan- 


ces more or less limited. We would therefore 


qualify the term good, when so used, by ad- 


| ding another term expressive of the cireum- 


stances relatively to which it was considered 


good: such as, a good taste in Gothic archi- 


tecture or in the Elizabethan style ; or a good 


or bad taste in street buildings or in villas. 


We would prefer, however, substituting, for 
the term good, some term expressive of the 
kind of goodness: such as, a just taste in ar- 
chitecture generally ; a correct taste in the 
Grecian style; a refined taste in the Tudor 


' Gothic ; a cultivated taste in Italian architec- 


ture, &c. In like manner, instead of the term 
bad taste, we would employ such expressions 


as servile taste, incorrect taste, crude taste, 


| &e.; and, when speaking of a taste without refer- 
operated upon by external circumstances. 
H{ence, whenever we find two persons agree- | 


ence to its being either good or bad, we would 
use such epithets as, taste of a particular age, 
master, or style, &c. In this way, when speak- 


"ing either of the taste or judgment of an archi- 
of the other; or, that the one gives way to the | 
other, whenever their sentiments are different. | building, we may always employ terms which 
Every one’s taste, therefore, is the natural | 


tect, or of the expression or construction of a 


| shall be characteristic of the excellences or de- 
| fects of the artist or object criticised ; and not 
circumstances in which he has been placed ; | 
and hence he can no more alter it, on being | 


merely, like the terms good and bad,—words 
conveying no other idea to our readers or 


_ hearers, than that of our approbation or dislike. 


Since the taste of no individual can be per- 


| fect, and since no two individuals are likely 
Hence, the necessity of chari- | 
' taste, what, it may be asked, are the com- 


to agree in every respect in any matters of 


parative values of a just, a correct, a delicate, 


| an intense, and a refined taste, supposing each 


to be equally free from accidental influences ? 
Our answer is, that a just or reasoning taste 
is decidedly the best ; since a greater number 
of persons are likely to understand arguments 
founded on reason and utility, than to agree 
in sentiment, or to possess the same degree 
of imagination. 
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DERBYSHIRE (you remember you left me at 


Chatsworth,) is so picturesque a county, that | 


I drove about among its hills and valleys with 
the luxury of good roads and the easiest of 
private carriages. It is, indeed, only in this 
way that England can be seen or understood. 
To dash through such a county as this, where 
the details are all worked up into such perfect 
finish, is like going through a gallery of cabi- 
net pictures at the speed of Capt. Barclay, or 


some ‘crack pedestrian,” who performs a> 


Here | 


thousand miles in a thousand hours. 
is indeed a hilly country, where you get a 


glimpse of something new and interesting at 


every turn; and yet the roads are by no | 


means those we are accustomed to see in such 


a district, but smooth and hard as a Macadam | 


can make them. It would, however, amuse 
one of our expert Alleghany stage-drivers, 
who goes down a five mile mountain on a fud/ 
run, to see an English coachman lock his 
wheels on such smooth and easy grades as 
these, among the Derbyshire hills. A pro- 
posal of such feats to an English driver as are 
performed daily in the Alleghanies, with the 
most perfect suecess and nonchalance, would 
be received by him with the same belief in 


your sanity, as if you should ask him to) 


oblige you by swallowing the cupola of St. 
Paul’s. 


ness of dress (especially in snowy linen, and 


On the other hand, the perfect neat- 


spotless white-top boots,) the obliging man- 


ners, and the careful and rapid driving (on | 


those level roads) of a Joun BuLL who is bred 
to hold the reins, would be a stranger revela- 


tion to one of our uncouth looking drivers, than 
an explanation of the whole art of governing | 


a monarchy. 


These Derbyshire hills are, in some parts, | 


covered with wood, and in others entirely 
bare, or rather only covered with grass,—af- 


| fording pasture to large flocks of sheep. As 
I drove amid long slopes and rounded sum- 
mits, some 200 or 300 feet high, I was struck 
| with the exquisite purple hue, like the bloom 
_ona plum, with which some of the hill-sides 
| were suffused in the soft afternoon light. A 
little nearer approach enables one to solve the 
The whole 
_hill-side was thickly covered with purple 
heather, in full bloom, which, at a distance, 


riddle of the mysterious colour. 


gave it the seeming of having been dipped in 
some delicate dye. I cannot tell you how 
these hills, and the wild wastes:and downs of 
England, covered with the delicate bells of 
the heath, affected me when I first saw them. 
When you remember, that with all the forest 
and meadow richness of America, not a single 
heath grows wild from one end of the country 
to the other, and that we scarcely know the 
plant, except as a delicate and cherished 
green-house exotic —a plant which every Eng- 


lish poet has embalmed in his verse, and 


which is the very emblem of wild, airy fresh- 
ness—you may believe me, when [ tell you 
that a million, spent in gardens under glass, 
could not have given me the same exquisite 
delight, which I experienced in running over, 
plucking, and feasting my eyes upon these 
acres of wild heather. There are half a dozen 
species, with different shades of colour—white, 
pink, pale and deep purple ; but the latter is 

the most beautiful, as well as the most common. 
| Happon Hatt.—Next to Chatsworth, 
Haddon Hall is the most noted locality in 
| Derbyshire. As the two places are but a 
few miles apart, they form the best possible 
contrasts, —Chatsworth being one of the most 
finished specimens of the luxury, refinement, 


and grandeur of modern England, as Haddon 


is of the domestic abodes and habits of an 


| English nobleman two hundred years ago. 

















Haddon Hall gives, perhaps, the best idea 


that may be gathered anywhere in this coun- | 
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} 


try, of the ancient baronial residence, exactly | 


as it was. No part of this large castellated 
pile, (which is finely situated on the slope of 
a wooded hill.) is of later date than the six- 
teenth century. Its history is that of the 
VERNON family, who built and inhabited it 
for more than three centuries. 
VERNON, the last male heir, lived here in 
the time of ELIZABETH ; and his magnificent 
hospitality and great establishment gave him 
the name of the “ king of the Peak.” 


mess and the rudeness of those halls of an- 
cient grandeur. 
tion to suit more modern tastes—not a sin- 





gle latter-day piece of furniture —nothing, in 
short, that does not remind you of the solidly 
material difference between ancient and mod- 


ern times. Vast chimney-pieces, with huge 
fire-dogs in them, for burning wood, large 
halls, with open timber roofs, instead of ceil- 
ings, wainscot covered with tattered arras, 
which hung loosely over secret panelled doors 
in the walls, rude and massive steps to the 
staircases, and clumsy, though strong, bolts 
and hasps to the doors,—all these, with many 
rude utensils, show that strength, and not 
elegance, stamped its character upon the do- 
mestic life, even of the great nobles in those 
days. ere is a house which held accommo- 
dation for upwards of four score servants, in 
all the luxury of the time; and yet, so great 
has been the progress of civilization, that 


many of our working men would doubtless 


think the best accommodation of those days 


but rough apartments to live in. The seats 
in the kitchen are of stone; and there must 
have been cold draughts in these great barn- 
like halls, that would make modern effemina- 


cy’s teeth chatter. 
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an American feels more strongly than an 
Englishman. It gives one the feeling of a 
conversation with the sp¢rits of antiquity ; and 


it has for us the additional piquancy, growing 


Sir GEORGE | 


out of the fact, that we came from a land 
where such spirits are wholly unrecognized 
and unknown. Tofeel, that in this rude dining- 
hall the best civilization of the time flourished, 
and mighty barons, ladies and vassals feasted 
and revelled, long before the first settlement 
was made at Jamestown, is very much like 


being invited to smoke a cigar with Sir 
| WALTER RALEIGH, or go to the Globe play- 
What struck me at Haddon, was the real- | 


There is not one altera- | 


There is a singular charm about such a | 


veritable antique castle as this, which perhaps | 


VoL. Vv. 17 





house with Manager SHAKSPEARE. 

The terraced garden, too, is quaint and 
‘“old-timey.” The special point of interest is 
* Dorotuy VeERNoN’s Walk;” for it has 
both romance and reality about it. Dorotuy 
was the beautiful daughter and heiress of the 
last VERNON. The son of the first DuKE oF 
RvuTLAND fell so violently in love with her, 
when she was but eighteen, that (his suit not 
being favored by her father,) he lived some 
time in the woods of Haddon, disguised as a 
gamekeeper; and finally, (during a masked 
ball,) eloped with the fair Dorotny, heiress 
of Haddon, through the door from the long 
gallery, which leads down to this walk. 

And this gives me the opportunity to say, 
that this marriage, of course, brought Haddon 
Hall into the family of the DuKEs or Rvut- 


LAND, who, for a time, inhabited it in great 
state ; but about a hundred years ago aban- 


doned it for their more modern residence— 
Belvoir Castle. Haddon Hall is, however, 
though uninhabited, wisely prevented from 
falling into complete decay by the present 
Duke oF RUTLAND, and is open to the in- 
spection of visitors at all times. 

Matlock, considered the most picturesque 
spot in Derbyshire, is in the ordinary route 
of travellers, but would, I think, disappoint any 
one accustomed to the Hudson; as would, in- 


deed, any scenery in England, (I will ex- 
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cept Wales,) in point of picturesqueness. 
The village of Matlock Bath is a watering 
place, nestled in a pretty, quict dale, sur- 
rounded by rocky cliffs some 200 or 300 
feet high. Excellent walks, charmingly laid 
out and well kept, sparry caverns, petrifying 
wells, with a mineral spring, make up the at- 
tractions of this rural neighborhood. The 
real beauty of Matlock, to my eyes—and it is 
the essentially English feature—is in the 
luxuriance of the vines and shrubbery that 
clamber over and enwreath every object—na- 
A bare, 
rocky bank, unless it has great magnitude or 
grandeur of outline, is hard and repulsive. 
But let that same bank be covered with rich 
masses of ivy, and overhung with verdure of 


tural, artificial, and picturesque. 


luxuriant shrubs and trees, and what was 
ugly and harsh is transformed into something 
exceedingly beautiful. In this respect, both 
climate and culture conspire to make English 
scenery of this character very captivating. 
The ivy springs up and grows readily any- 
where; and the people, with an instinctive 
feeling for rural expression, encourage this 
and other drapery, wherever it is becoming. 
Strip away from the English cottages, that 
are so much admired, the vines that cover, 
and the shrubbery that embowers them, and 
they would look as bald and commonplace as 
the most ordinary rural dwellings in America. 
The only difference would be, that an Eng- 
lish cottage, stripped of drapery, would show 
plain brick walls, and tile or thatch roof— 
ours, wooden clap-boarding and shingles. Ar- 
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lish landscape-gardener, that the ivy was nei- 
ther a native of America. nor would it thrive 
in the northern states, without considerable 
care. ‘You Americans are an ungrateful 
people,” said he; ‘look at that vine, clam- 
bering over yonder building, by the side of 
the ivy. It is, as you see, more luxuriant, 
more rapid in growth. and a livelier green 
than our ivy. It is true, it has neither the 
associations nor the evergreen habit of the 
ivy; but we think it quite as beautiful for the 
purpose of covering walls and draping cotta- 
ges.” The plant he eulogised was the Vir- 
ginia Creeper, (Ampelopsis quinquefolia,) an 
old favorite of mine, and which we are just 
beginning rightly to estimate at home as it 
deserves.* 

Tue Dersy ARBoRETUM.—Derby is an 
interesting old town, and I passed a day there 
with much satisfaction. What I particularly 
wished to see, however, was the public gar- 
den or pleasure grounds, called the Derby 
Arboretum. It interested me in three ways: 
first, as having been especially formed for, 


'and presented to the inhabitants of the town 


by their member of Parliament, Josrpu 
Strutt, Esq., a wealthy silk manufacturer 


‘here; then, as containing a specimen of most 


of the hardy trees that will grow in Britain ; 
and lastly, as having been laid out by the late 
Mr. Loupon. 

As a public garden—the gift of a single 
individual—it is certainly a most noble be- 
quest. The area is about 11 acres, and is 


laid out so as to appear much larger,— 


chitecturally, however, the English cottages— | 
four-fifths of them—are no better than our | 


own; but they are so affectionately embo- 
somed in foliage, that they touch the heart 


of the traveller more than the designs of | 
| every part of the country, and will cling to walls or wood- 


PALLADIo would, if they bordered the lanes 
and road-sides. 

As no decoration is so cheap as vines, I 
was one day expressing my regret to an Eng- 


the boundaries concealed by plantations, ete. 
There are neat and tasteful entrance lodges, 


* Nothing can be more brilliant, as your readers well know, 
than the Virginia Creeper in the autumn woods athome, where 
it frequently climbs up the leading stem of some evergreen, 
and shines, in its autumnal glory, like foliage of fire, through 
the dark foliage of a cedar or hemlock. It grows in aimost 


work, like the ivy, without any artificial aid. We believe this 
vine is less frequently planted than it would be, from many 
persons confounding it with the poison sumac vine, which a 
little resembles it. The Virginia Creeper is. nowever, per- 
fectly harmless. and may easily be known from the poison 
vine. by the latter bearing only three leaflets to a leaf, while 
the Virginia Creeper has five leaflets. 





A 
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(see FRONTISPIECE for a view of the principal } tem, so that the botanist may study classifica- 
one,) with public rooms for the use of visitors, | tion, as well as structure and growth, with 
(where a lunch is provided, at the bare cost | the whole clearly before his eyes. As the 
of the provisions,) and where books of refer- | great point is to show the natural character 
ence are kept; so that any person who wishes | of the different trees and shrubs, they are all 
to pursue the study of trees, can, with the aid | planted quite separately, and allowed room to 
of the specimens in the garden, quickly be- | grow on all sides; and no pruning which 
come familiar with the whole history of every | would prevent the natural development of the 
known species. During five days in the week, | habits of the tree or shrub, is permitted. 
these grounds are open to all persons without | The whole arboretum was laid out and 
charge ; and on the other two days, the admis- | planted ten years ago—in 1840; so that, of 
sion fee is sixpence—merely enough to keep | course, one can, now, very well judge of its 
the place in good condition. value and its effects. 

The grounds were in beautiful order, and | That it is, and will be, one of the most 
are evidently much enjoyed, not only by the | useful and instructive public gardens in the 
good people of Derby, but by strangers, and | world, there can be no doubt ; for it certainly 
visitors from the neighborhood. I met num- 
bers of young people strolling about and en- 





combines the greatest possible amount of in- 
struction, with a great deal of pleasure for all 
joying the promenade, plenty of nurses and | classes, and especially the working classes. 
children gathering health and strength in the | That it may appeal largely to the sympa- 
fresh air, and, now and then, saw an amateur | thies of the latter, even to those to whom 
carefully reading the labels of the various | all trees are alike, there is a fine piece of 
trees and shrubs, and making notes in his | smooth lawn, (added, I think, to the original 
memorandum book—doubtless, with a view | 11 acres,) expressly used as a skéttle ground, 
to the improvement of his own grounds. Eve- |—a favorite English game with ball; at 
ry tree or plant is conspicuously marked with | which numbers of men and boys were playing 
a printed label, (a kind of brick set in the | while I was there. 

ground at the foot of the tree or shrub, with| As regards taste, I do not hesitate to con- 
the name under a piece of glass, sunk in a/| fess my disappointment. There is no other 
panel upon the top of the brick ;) and this | beauty in these grounds, than what grows 
label contains the common name of the plant, | out of the entire surface being covered with 
the botanical name, its native country, the | grass, neatly mown, with broad straight walks 
year of its introduction, (if not a native,) and | through the central portions, and a series of 








. the height to which it grows. The most per- | narrower covered walks, making a connected 


fect novice in trees, can thus, by walking | circuit of the whole. The peculiarity of the 
round the arboretum, obtain in a short time | design belongs to the surface of the ground. 
a very considerable knowledge of the hardy | This was naturally a level; but in order to 
Sylva, while the arboriculturist can solve produce the greatest possible intricacy and 
many a knotty point, by looking at the trees | variety, in a limited space, it was thrown up, 
and plants themselves, which no amount of | here and there, into ridges from six to ten 
study, without the living specimen, would set- 


feet high. These ridges are not abrupt, but 
tle. Then the whole collection, consisting of | gentle; and the walks are led between them, 
about a thousand different species and varie- | so that even when there are no intervening 
ties, is arranged according to the natural sys- | trees and shrubs, you could not easily see a 
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person in one walk from another one parallel 
to it, though only twenty or thirty feet off. 
If these ridges, or undulations in the surface, 
had been cleverly planted with groups and 
masses of trees and shrubs, the effect would 
have been very good ; but dotted as they are 
with scattered single trees and shrubs, the 
result is a little harsh, with neither the ease 
of nature nor the symmetry of art. If one 
looks at the Derby arboretum, therefore, as 
an example of Mr. Lovpon’s landscape- 
gardening, one would not get a high idea of 
his taste. But I believe this would not be 
judging him fairly, as I think he intended 
this place as a garden for instructing the 
British public in arboriculture, even more 
than as a specimen of public pleasure grounds. 
And every one who is familiar with botanical 
gardens, knows how ugly they generally are, 
from the very plain reason, that instead of 
planting only beautiful objects, they must 
necessarily contain a great mass of species, 
very uninteresting except to the scientific 
student. 

I noticed one tree which was entirely new 
to me, and which I am sure will be a valuable 
acquisition to our pleasure grounds at home. 
It is the “hoary Pyrus,” from Nepaul, Py- 
rus vestita,—a very striking tree, in its large 
foliage, which is dark green above, and hoary | 
white below. It is very vigorous and hardy ; | 
the specimen about 30 feet high. 

The Derby arboretum, altogether, as I 
learned there, cost above $50,000. Consider- 
ed‘as the creation and bequest of a private 
citizen to his townsmen, (and to the country at 


When one remembers what a gratification is 
afforded to the numerous inhabitants of a 
large town, for all time to come, by this ar- 
boretum, what a refreshment after a day’s 
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e 
have, what an attraction to strangers, and what a 


source of pride to the citizens to whom it espe- 
cially belongs, one cannot but look upon Mr. 
Strutt’s gift, as something done in the 
largest spirit of philanthropy. Quite as con- 
siderable sums have often been given by mer- 
chants in my own country, to found hospitals 
and asylums for the diseased in mind and body. 
Perhaps it may not be long before some one 
of them will follow the example of Mr. 
Strutt, and form a public garden or park, 
as such places should be formed, and present 
it to one of our large cities or towns, now so 
much in need of it. Would it not keep his 
memory more lovingly fresh in the minds of 
his fellow men, and their descendants, than 
any other bequest it is possible to conceive ? 
Tue Botanic GARDEN IN THE REGENT’S 
ParKk.—As a pendant to this sketch of the 
arboretum at Derby, let me give you an out- 
line of another garden in the midst of the 
Regent’s Park, at the west end of London. 
It cannot, perhaps, be strictly called a public 
garden ; it is, more properly, a subscription 
garden, as it was made, and is maintained, 
by about 1600 members, who either pay 20 
guineas at the outset, or 2 guineas a year. 
The privileges they have, are the free enjoy- 
ment of the grounds, conservatories, ete., at 
all times, and the admission of their friends, 
(not more than two per day,) by tickets. As 
there is no other way of getting admission, 
(even the fee, that is so all-potent in most 
cases, does not prevail here,) of course, very 
few strangers ever see this garden—the best 
worth seeing, of its kind, perhaps, in all Eu- 
As I had, fortunately, been one of the 
honorary members for some years, [ was glad 
to claim my rights, soon after my arrival in 
London. 
The scene, as you enter the grounds, is ex- 


labor for those who have no garden of their | tremely beautiful and striking, especially when 
own, what an instructive walk—every year | you recall (what, without an effort, you would 


large,) it is certainly a magnificent donation. rope. 
| 
increasing in extent—even for those who | certainly forget,) that you are in the midst of 
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a vast city; or, at the most, barely on the 


borders of it. Here is a large, velvet lawn, 
admirably kept, the surface gently undulating, 
and stretching away indefinitely, (to all ap- 
pearance,) on either side, losing itself amid 
belts and groups and masses of shrubs and 
trees, with winding walks stealing off, here 
and there, in the most inviting manner, to the 
right and left. At the end of the broad walk, 
at the farther side of the great lawn, which 
forms the central feature to the garden, stands 
a noble conservatory of immense size, with 
lofty curved roof; and on either side of it are 
small hot-houses, full of all the novelties of the 
day, and all the treasures of the exotic flora. 
There cannot be a finer contrast, in point 
of tasteful arrangement and beauty of effect, 
than that which this garden presents to the 
arboretum at Derby. They were both formed 
about the same time, and the extent is not 
greatly different; the whole area of this 
place being only 18 acres.* Here, the ut- 
most beauty, variety and interest are concen- 
trated within these moderate limits. As you 
enter, you are struck by the breadth and ex- 
tent of the broad velvet lawn. As you ram- 
ble about the finely planted and well grown 
walks, which form the border to this lawn— 
now quite concealed from all observation in a 
thicket of foliage—now emerging upon some 
pretty garden vista, and again opening upon 
a little separate nook, devoted to some single 
kind of culture, as groups of Rhododendrons, 
or American plants, or a flower garden set in 
turf, or a rock-work filled with curious al- 
pines—you imagine you have been introduced 
into some pleasure grounds of 50 acres, in- 
stead of the moderate compass of less than 20. 
The surface is most gracefully undulating, so 
as to give that play of light and shade—those 
sunny smiles, so pleasant in a lawn, and to 
prevent your eye from ranging over too large 


* It gains greatly by being in the midst of the Regent’s 


Park, with its boundaries concealed by thickets, over which 


the trees in the park make a pleasingly indefinite background. 
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a Sweep at one time; and though this varia- 
tion of surface was, as I was told, wholly the 
work of art when the grounds were laid out, 
it has none of the stiff and hard look of the 
surface in the arboretum at Derby, but is 
charmingly like the most pleasing bits of na- 
tural flowing surface. I cannot, therefore, 
but believe that Mr. Marnock, the able 
Landscape Gardener who laid out this place, 
convinced me by this single specimen, that he 
is a man of great skill and refined taste in his 
art. I saw no new place, abroad, laid out in a 
more entirely satisfactory manner. 

In order to give the garden a character and 
purpose, beyond that of mere pleasure grounds, 
(although enjoyment of it in the latter sense 
is the main object,) a botanical arrangement, 
and a medical arrangement of plants, are both 
very well carried out here—I believe for the 
use of the students of the London University. 
But instead of bringing these scientific ar- 
rangements into the pleasure ground portion, 
which meets the eye of the ordinary visitor of 
the garden, they are kept in one of the side 
scenes—quite in the background; so that 
though they add greatly to the interest, and 
general extent of the garden when sought for, 
they do not mar the beauty or elegance of its 
conspicuous outlines. 

In the great conservatory, though the lar- 
ger number of the plants were out in their 
summer quarters, the whole effect was still 
extremely pleasing, from the noble speci- 
mens of certain showy summer- blooming 
plants, growing here and there throughout the 
open space, which was elsewhere turned into 
a broad gravel walk. These were either gi- 
gantic specimens of Brugmansias, loaded 
with their great white trumpet flowers—enor- 
mous scarlet Geraniums, trained as pyramids, 
10 feet high, and brilliant with bloom—rich 
Passifloras, and other vines, climbing up the 
rafters, or very finely grown exotics, in tubs 
or large pots. 
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Among the latter, I noticed with astonish- 
ment, Fuchsias, grown like standard roses to 
a wonderful size, running up with a perfectly 
straight stem sixteen feet high, and branching 
into a fine spreading or depending head of 
foliage, studded at every point with their grace- 
ful ear-drops. Fuchsia corrallina, among 
several species, was much the finest, treated 
in this way,—its luxuriant dark foliage, and 
deep crimson-purple flowers being quite beau- 
tiful. 

I saw here two rare plants, which will, I 
think, be very fine decorations to our gardens 
The first is Habrothamnus ele- 
gans; a plant from Mexico, which, it is 
thought, may stand the winter here.* It was 
planted in the ground here, and trained to a 
pillar some ten or twelve feet high. The end 
of every branch was loaded with clusters of 
fine dark pink flowers, (of the tint ofa ripe Ant- 
werp raspberry ;) and I was told it blooms 
without interruption from spring to winter. 


in summer. 


The size, colour, and profusion of the blossoms 


| details with great attention. 


MR. DOWNING’S LETTERS FROM ENGLAND. 


kind on this side of the Atlantic. On these 
occasions, the grounds are open to any one 
who chooses to purchase tickets, and are 
thronged by thousands of visitors. The dis- 
play of fruits and flowers takes place in large 
tents and marquees, pitched on the lawn, and 
bands of music perform in the gardens. All 
the élite of the West End of London are 
here ; for in London, horticultural shows are 
even more fashionable than the opera; and a 
gayer or more beautiful sight is not easily 
found. At the last festival of this sort, the 
great novelty was a magnificent plot, or gar- 
den of Rhododendrons, of all colours; the 
plants, in full bloom, were large and finely- 
grown specimens, sent beforehand from vari- 
ous nursery gardens 50 or 100 miles off, 
planted here in a scene by themselves, where 
they bloomed in the same perfection as if they 
had grown here for a dozen years. 

I was exceedingly gratified with this sub- 
scription garden, and examined it in all its 
In its tasteful 


. . . | - . 
are striking, and the whole plant is extremely | arrangement, its moderate extent, its manage- 


showy. The second favorite is the Cestrum 
aurantiacum ; a green-house shrub, lately 
introduced from Guatemala. It grows six or 
eight feet high, with fine luxuriant shoots, 
and is loaded all summer with rich clusters 
of golden buff blossoms—very ornamental. 
Both these plants made a grand display here 
in the conservatory, planted in the ground 
and trained to the columns; but if Iam not 
greatly mistaken, both will thrive equally 
well in the United States, if turned out in the 


open border, and trained up to stakes like | 


the Dahlia,—the roots being taken up and 
housed in winter. 
The society of subscribers to whom this 








friends — at all times. 





ment and its position, it afforded the finest 
possible type for a similar establishment near 
one of our largest cities. Here are 18 acres 
of the most exquisite lawn, pleasure grounds, 
and conservatory, wholly created and main- 
tained by 1600 individuals, and enjoyed by, 
perhaps, 5 or 6000 persons more — their 
Here is a fine exam- 
ple of the art of landscape-gardening, which, 
if it were near New-York, Philadelphia or 
Boston, so that it could be seen by those who 
are anxious to learn, would have a great influ- 
ence on the taste of the country in ornamental 
gardening ; here irs the most perfect exhibition 


| ground, for the shows of a horticultural so- 


garden belongs, have two or three horticultu- | ciety, that can be imagined or devised; and 
ral shows in the grounds, every year, which | here is a scientific arrangement of plants, for 
are among the most brilliant things of the | the study of botanical and medical classes,— 
the living plants arranged according to the 
best system. Half the money which has 


*T think Mr. Burst has introduced this fine plant, and has it 
in his nursery. 


STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


been paid annually into the credit account of 
the cemeteries of Greenwood, Mount Auburn, 
or Laurel Hill, would keep up in the very 
highest condition, (as this garden is kept,) one 
like it in the neighborhood of any of our cities. 
And the precincts of the Elysian Fields, near 
New-York—Brookline, near Boston—on the 
banks of the Wissahicon, near Philadelphia, 
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would be as fine localities for such subscrip- 
tion gardens as Regent’s Park is for London. 
If our citizens, who have the money, could 
come here and see what it will do, expended 
in this way, I am sure they would not hesi- 
tate to subscribe the “ needful.” 


Yours sincerely, 
London, August, 1850. 


A. J. D. 
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THE WINTER COVERING OF STRAWBERRY BEDS. 


BY WESTCHESTER, N. Y. 


Nortu of New-York, I think no experienced 
horticulturist will deny that strawberry beds 
are the better for a covering, to protect them 
from the severity of winter. It is not the 
cold, but the alterations of temperature, in 
winter, which seriously injure strawberry plants 
in the northern states. For this reason, in 
those parts of the country at the extreme 
north—as Maine or Vermont, where the 
ground is generally well covered with snow 
from November to April,—the strawberry is 
not half so subject to injury as in this part 
of New-York, or Connecticut, where the win- 
ters are often mild, and the ground bare, for 
half or the whole of the winter. 

In clayey soils, the effects of severe freezing 
and thawing are most injurious ; since in such 
soils the plants are actually uprooted, or 
‘heaved out,”’ by the action of the frost, so 
that all the plants, in a healthy and vigorous 
bed, are not unfrequently killed by this ex- 
posure of the roots which takes place. There- 
some sort of covering to prevent this injuri- 
ous action of the frost. I have uniformly 
found that when the beds were covered with 
straw, or litter, a couple of inches deep, the 
plants in the spring were in fine condition. 
Sometimes this is the case when no covering 


is laid upon the plants; but sometimes, and 


I may say not unfrequently, the plants are 
wholly killed—and very often, as I am con- 
vinced from experiments, the crop of the sea- 
son is half destroyed by the exposure of the 
plants during winter—even if the plants do 
not appear to be injured when the spring 
opens. 

But I did not take up my pen to urge the 
necessity of protecting strawberry beds in 
winter, so much as to point out what I think 
a new and valuable material for this purpose. 

This material is tanner’s bark ; a substance 
easily and cheaply obtained, if the cultivator 
is in the neighborhood of a tannery, and to 
be had, in many cases, for the mere trouble 
of drawing it away, after it has been thrown 
out of the vats at the tan-yard. 

I have used it now for two winters; the 
first winter quite by mistake,—a strawberry 
bed being covered by mistake, in spreading 
tan for a new walk. The effect was so satis- 


| factory, that last winter I did it by design, 
fore, in such soils, the greater necessity for | 


and in order to satisfy my own mind, com- 
paratively. That is to say, I covered a cer- 
tain number of beds with tan, and an equal 
number along side, and of the same sorts, with 
straw in the common mode. 

The result was, that the beds covered with 
tan have been much finer, both in the health 
of the plants, and the size and flavor of the 
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fruit, than those covered with straw. The 
advantage of the tan, indeed, has been so ap- 
parent, that the beds covered with it, when 
compared with the others, had the appearance 
of having had an extra dressing of manure. 

Is the tan-bark a manure for the straw- 
berry, or is there something in the protection 
it affords to the plant in winter, which ena- 
bles it to start with renewed energy in the | 
spring? Yours, WESTCHESTER. 


eeeeee 


REMARKS.—This appears to be a valuable 
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THE STRAWBERRY IN WESTERN NEW-YORK. 


suggestion. According to analysis, as well 
as to recent experiments, reported in previous 
numbers of this journal, tannic acid is espe- 
cially adapted to promote the growth of both 
strawberries and grapes; and the winter 
covering of tan, used by our correspondent, 
no doubt acts as a special manure for the 
plant. If this is correct, it might be well not 
to remove it at all in the spring ; or, at least, 
to allow a slight covering to remain on the 
bed. This would also assist in keeping the 
fruit clean. Ep. 





THE STRAWBERRY IN WESTERN NEW-YORKE. 


BY R. G. PARDEE, PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Peruaps few articles in the Horticulturist 
are read with greater eagerness by the mass 
of your readers, than those on the subject of 
the strawberry and its cultivation. 
every village, especially in western New- 


In almost 


York, a few individuals have become greatly 
interested in the production of this most de- 
licious fruit. 

It need not. be thought surprising that great 
differences of opinion arise with regard to the 
various kinds of strawberries, and their culti- 
vation, when we reflect that the plant is so 
very sensitive to climate, season, soil and cul- 
ture. 
clayey soils, while others prefer loamy, gravel- 
ly, or sandy soils. 


Some varieties appear to grow best on 


A few miles distance 
often produces so great a difference in results, 
as to produce a marked discrepancy in the 
reports of cultivators. For instance, Hovey’s 


Seedling bears bountifully, (with good care,) 
usually, (but not always,) in this place; while 
at a distance of only 25 miles, where I re- 
sided some 15 years, in a heavy clay soil, it 
was almost impossible to raise them, even on 
a mellow surface garden soil, while, on the 


eee 
i 


other hand, another strawberry which bears 
enormously there, obstinately refuses to pro- 
duce even an ordinary crop here with the best 
attention. Consequently, before making large 
beds of any variety, I would carefully experi- 
ment in my garden with a few of the best 
kinds previously, in order to test them I 
prefer to transplant my early runners the 
middle of July ; for I can thus obtain a good 
crop of fruit from the plants the next spring, 
which I cannot do when the transplanting is 
delayed to a later day. 

In our mellow soils, it does not appear to 
be essential to trench deep or manure freely 
our gardens, in order to raise the strawberry 
in perfection. I had in my garden last sea- 
son, and also the previous one, the fruit of 
Hovey’s Seedling in large quantities; and 
some of the berries, full five inches in cireum- 
ference, growing on an ordinary garden soil, 
which had not in four years been manured at 
all, or spaded over ten inches deep.* Water- 


* We suspect, however, that the natural depth and richness 
of our correspondent’s soil, like that of many parts of western 
New-York, are such as to more than make it equal to trenched 
and manured soil in many other parts of the country. Ep 
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WINTER PLEASURES IN THE COUNTRY. 


ing freely, especially while the plant is flow- 
ering and fruiting, seems to be more important. 
We have been surprised to notice, in this 
place, that large beds of Hovey’s Seedlings 
have borne largely during the past four suc- 
cessive years, although not a staminate plant 
was to be found within 200 feet, on a repeated 
close examination when in blossom. 
riety at times refuses to bear in some of our 
gardens. It seems to be among the most 
fickle and sensitive of any we cultivate. 
Burr’s New Pine appears with us to com- 
bine more desirable qualities than any others 
we have yet been able to prove. The ‘‘ Lord 
Spencer,” a new staminate variety of medium 
size, great productiveness and hardiness, and 
of the finest flavor, from Lord Spencer’s gar- 
den, England, gives us promise, after four 
Another 
season’s trial from a large bed, transplanted 


years’ trial, of ranking next best. 


early in July, will most fully satisfy us with 
regard to the comparative value of this va- 
riety. Jenny’s Seedling, Boston Pine, Crim- 


son Cone, Black Prince, and the Princess 


This va- | 
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Alice Maude bear well. The British Queen 
bears a fair number of magnificent berries, 
and [ am unable to say whether it is more 
tender with us than Hovey’s or not, inasmuch 
as I am accustomed to cover all my strawber- 
ries every fall with a slight covering of leaves 
or straw; for I find the most hardy varieties 
benefitted hy this treatment. The Ross 
Phenix, Keen Seedling, Methven, Dundee 
'and Large Early Scarlet, do not thus far 
give us satisfaction here, while, at Rochester, 
only 22 miles distant, the Large Early Scar- 
let is a favorite market fruit. 

Many other varieties are in the process of 
being tested, and I doubt not, ere long, our 
country will be abundantly supplied with the 
most approved kinds of this most delicious 
and wholesome fruit; for some of our culti- 
vators, on a large scale, assure me that three 
| cents per quart will cover the cost of producing 
| them in our favored soil and climate, when 
| planted in rows and tilled with the cultivator. 


R. G. PARDEE. 





Palmyra, N. Y., October, 1850 





WINTER PLEASURES IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY “WILD FLOWER,” CONNECTICUT. 


Dear Str—Your kind reception of my letter 
in June, has prompted me to venture again on 
the forbidden ground of types; and if my 
feminine conscience whispers softly that I am 
venturing beyond a woman’s place, I console 
myself with the child’s excuse—* nobody 


sees me.” So, panoplied in my dear obscu- 


rity, I desire your patience while I say a | 


few words to my own companions in position— 


country girls. 


I must leave the metropolitan dames to | 


their own pleasures now, for summer has 


passed; operas have begun; concerts wear 


away the long evenings; and ‘la belle Na- | 


ture” sighs, through the drooping willow 


| boughs, her last regret for the flower nymphs 
| that once haunted wood, fountain, and sea-shore. 
| Yet I hear often strange utterances from 
| the lips of my sisters in the country —regrets 
softly spoken, that they, too, cannot live in 


the bustle of a town. ‘The country is so 
No woods to walk in, no 


flowers to gather, no excitement—nothing to 


stupid in winter! 


see or hear!” Is it so stupid, my dear 
friends? May you not want a little light for 
your mental eyes ? 


Is there no pleasure in 
the woods, when every step rustles in the 
dry leaves, or stamps its mark on the crisp 


snow, where the ground pine looks greener 
| by contrast than all summer’s lavish verdure, 
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and where, by the mossy trunk of some great 
tree, the scarlet berries scatter food for par- 
tridges, and “spread their table in the wil- 
derness?”’ Or is there no pleasure in making 
preparations for the wintry sleep of your gar- 
den? (surely, you have a garden,) covering 
the tenderer plants with leaves or straw, till 
the kind snow shall cover them more surely— 
selecting frail Verbenas, and favorite Roses, 
for house treasures—or cherishing a little pot 
of Mignonette, to fill the warm parlor with its 
odor? Don’t you love to watch the noisy, 
restless, strange creatures, the crows, wheel- 
ing about the gray trees, exulting on the 
strong wind as if it were a chariot, or perched 
on a rail, shining, and musing in the clear 
sunshine? There is to me a pleasure, when 
the eaves are dripping with a thaw, in stand- 
ing by a barn-yard, and seeing the mild-faced 
cows enjoying the warmth of its snug, southern 
exposure ; there they ‘chew the eud,” which 
has in it no ‘bitter fancy,” and look in your 
face so meckly but inquiringly, that you must 
think, whether you will or no, of ‘ ox-eyed 
Juno ;” and upon that suggestion, your ima- 
gination wanders off, and away through years 


and distance, till—a turkey struts and gobbles | 


defiantly in one corner—or a solitary hen, 
picking her way, on yellow legs, flits across the 


‘ ° 
yard, and showing off all her airs and graces | 


to the stranger— brings you back to real life. 

I think one reason why country girls find 
their homes dull in the winter, is the want of 
a keen sense of the Beautiful. This seems, 
perhaps, absurd ; yet, when I see how much 
true and pure enjoyment springs from such a 
sense, and how little it is cultivated, I must 
Many of 
you have a true appreciation of the Beautiful 


regret it—too deeply to be silent. 


in literature ; you enjoy books intensely, but | 


you do not think of opening the same eyes, 
that grow weary over page after page of print- 
ing, to the deep interest of the varied stories 
of earth and sky. 


The winter sunsets, oh! 


how splendid they are; even if no pile of 
gold and purple clouds lower in the west, yet 
the pure tints of azure-sea-green and yellow, 
that deepen to the centre of the sinking light, 
are most exquisite. Then come the hosts of 
night—the old, mysterious stars, trembling 
with concentred brightness, and writing over 
the deep blue heaven wild legends of the past, 
dim prophesies of the future. The moon, too, 
' casts the long shadows of tall trees and hills 

over the spotless snow, and, like a song of 

happy spirits, comes the distant sound of 

sleigh-bells, so mixed with laughter and clear 

voices you cannot separate them in sound or 
Walking, too, is still delightful, if 
| you will only wear thick and water-proof shoes ; 
the scramble over a drifted road—the swift 
‘slide upon the glassy pond—even the more 
| 


| way,”’ when neither frost nor rain has supreme 


thought. 





dificult accomplishment of ‘ picking your 


| sway,—these all have the pleasure inseparable 
from an eager effort to conquer obstacles. 
Then, too, the strong north-west wind comes 


to steady the wavering steps; leaning against 


| its pressure, how we become re-assured, as if 
| suddenly supported; or fighting homeward in 
the face of its trumpet-like blast, how the 
‘whole frame thrills with intense life, as the 
| quickened tide of vitality glows on cheek and 
lip. But I am getting too earnest on my 


hobby. 


| life, with its noises, sights, and confusion, has 


A recent, short experience of city 


sent me home, to my own wide horizon and 
| fresh air, quite unqualified to sympathize with 
_ those who are discontented in the country. I 
| will not let Mr. DowN1ING have another quiet 
| smile over my pedantry, so I forbear to quote 
a certain dead language, that speaks of the 
‘happy husbandman.” I only may say, in 
plain English, that I wish you all, my dear 
rustic sisters, were as happy in being dwellers 
in the country, as your frost-bitten 


Witp FLower. 
In the Bushes, November, 1850 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE NEW WATER LILY—VICTORIA REGIA. 


Some little conception of the grandeur of worth, the seat of the DcvuKre or Devon: 


proportions of this plant—just now the won- 
der of the horticultural and botanical world— 
may be gathered from the accompanying sketch 
of the specimen 


at Chatsworth,—showing the | 


SHIRE, and the other at Syon House, 

seat of the DuKE oF NoRTHUMBERLAND. 
There is something so gigantic about the 

proportions of this water lily—its foliage from 


the 


tank, and the general appearance of this | four to six feet in diameter, and its flowers 


queen of aquatic plants. 


proportionably large—that, as one looks at it, 


Of course, one never can get a perfect idea | one is more impressed by its grandeur than 
of the magnificence of this plant in its native | its beauty, although the flowers are beautiful 
localities, —the lakes and pools of tropical | in form and colour—pure white, tipped with 


South America, even when, as in this case, an | 
But 
and 


entire hot-house is built for its growth. 
still, it is a grand and beautiful sight ; 


| 


the size and proportions, so far as a single | 


plant goes, are as fine as in its native habi- 
tat. 

The successful cultivation of the Victoria 
regia may be taken as a proof of both the 
skill and the luxury of the art of modern gar- 
dening. 
the atmospheric temperature of the equator, 
and at least twenty or thirty feet of space to 
extend its leaves, which requires to be grown 


of 8 


water gently agitated, to imitate the move- 


5° Fahrenheit, and still more, to have this 


ment of a stream, would have been pronounced 
beyond the limits of cultivation by most per- 
All this, 


counts of its grandeur and beauty, only stimu- 


sons. howeve 
lated English amateurs; and while we were 
in England, we saw three fine specimens in 
full perfection of growth and blossom; one 
at the National Garden, Kew, one at Chats- 


red. The leaves so bold in 


structure, and the plant altogether conveys 


are, however, 


such an idea of strength and vigor, that it 


interests you as a new and gigantic race of 
lions would—a startling proof of what nature 


occasionally delights to do, as a specimen of 


_ her prowess. 


An aquatic plant, which demands | 


We are glad to learn that CALEB Corr, 
Esq., the President of the Pennsylvania Hor- 
ticultural Society, is about adding to his 
range of conservatories, (containing one of 


the finest private collections of exotics in the 


United States,) a hot-house to grow the Vie- 
° 
in a pond of water, kept to the temperature | 


| blossoms expand in this country. 


toria; so that by next August we may, per- 


| haps, have the satisfaction of see ing its superb 


The mere 


growth of the leaf, too, is interesting, since it 
| : 


r, joined to the ac- | 


| 


Victoria may be found more 


increases in size at the rate of 
It 


summers are 
more tropical than those of England, that the 


of an inch 
breadth per day, for a considerable time. 
seems probable to 


us, as our 


easy of culture 
here than with our neighbors on the other 


| side of the Atlantic. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE MELON IN FRANCE. 
—The finest kind of this fruit is the Cant; aloup, 
and is brought to great perfection in the environs 
of Paris, where it is produced in immense quanti- 
ties It i is covered with tubercles or warts. from 
which appearances the French give it the distine- 
tive soubriquet of ‘‘ Melon galeuz.” This deli- 
cious fruit averages 7 or 8, to even 10 lbs. in 
weight, and exceeds 2 feet in circumference. The 
finest melons could be bought in Paris this season 
for 15d. and 20d. The method adopted by the 
best growers near Paris, among whom may be 
named Messieurs Frangois and Decouple, is as fol- 
lows: When the young plant has formed its se- 
cond or third Po be yond the cotyledon, 
is pinched off, or ‘ stopped.” The effect of this 
is to make it sou out two lateral branches, 
which again are stopped beyond their sixth or 
seventh leaf. The plant now comes into bloom, 
and as soon as the fruit is set, two, or at the most 
three, are selected as the most promising, and all 
subsequent ones are pinched off as they form, so 
as only to have this limited number on one plant, 
to preserve its vigor and increase the sap. The 
seeds of this melon are found to vegetate. even 
when transmitted to the East and West Indies, 
taken from the fruit as brought to table. 
should be merely wiped and dried, but not washed. 
The French gardeners follow the same system in 
growing the immense orange-coloured pumpkin 
or ‘* Potiron,” so extensively used to make vege- 
table soup on ‘‘ meagre days.” When it is de- 
sired to produce very large pumpkins, only one 
fruit is retained on each plant, all the others ‘being 
suppressed. It may be well to mention, as the 
result of careful observation, that the cliriate of 
Paris enjoys a far greater portion of solar heat 
and light than the meridian of London. Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. [We tasted these melons in Paris 


the stem 


the past summer, and found them good, but much | 


inferior to the ‘* Citron 


Ep. Hort.] 


Melons” of New-York. 


—The 
such as China, Perpetual, 
about which a correspondent inquires, 
according to the time he requires them to bloom 


Pots 


Roses IN 


pots, 


roses in 
Bourbon, &e., 


must be 


treatment of 


in his green-house. Tastes differ; and we ought 
to be sure of our premises before we pronounce 
another man’s taste to be bad, but we would pre- 
fer dwarfs trained in a conical pyramidal form to 
our correspondent’s standards. We shall at pre- 
sent confine ourselves to the questions proposed, 


They | 


’ out ** 


| leaving some other matters about roses for the 


green-house for another period, merely premising 
that to have plants of roses in good bloom in the 
winter months (and for this purpose the China and 
Bourbon group are about the best) the house must 
resemble a cool stove rather than a mere hyberna- 
tory for plants; in other words, the temperature 
should be from 50° to 55° inatend of from 35° to 
45°, and even then advantage should be taken of 
sunshine to raise the temperature at least five de- 
grees more, or the flowers will not expand freely. 
True, you may gather out of doors in the 
commencement of winter when the thermometer 
is lower than the lowest point indicated, but then 
you have the assistance of energy stored up in the 
plant, and which you cannot reckon on after, say 
from the month of December to February. 

Now, the first question with respect to these 
roses in pots is, ‘‘ Ought Ito repot them? If so, 
when? and should I shake any of the mould from 
them?” The best time to repot such roses is 
after they have finished blooming; and if you 
have a suceession of roses, there will thus be 
succession of potting periods. There is a pecu- 
liarity in the mode of growth of roses in pots that 
renders this necessary. Whether upon their own 
roots or budded, the best roots have alw ays a ten- 
dency to get to the bottom of the pots; and when 
plunged, unless great care is taken, they will get 
by hook or crook” at the bottom of the pot, 
and then when you raise them up you lose all the 
finest roots, instead of moving them within the 
pots where they would do good service. In pot. 
ting, therefore, it is not only advisable to get rid 


roses 


=m?) 


of as much as possible of the old soil, but the 
stronger roots should be shortened that they may 
produce more middle-sized ones, and these in pot- 
ting should be spread out, and receive an upward 
direction, and this should be encouraged also by 
surface mulching. The kinds referred to bv our 
correspondent are many of them constant bloom. 


ers, and with moderate care they will easily be 


made to carry a few flowers; but when fine mass- 
es of bloom at particular periods are wanted more 
attention is required. Here we think it would be 
better to introduce our corenepennenns second 
question, ‘* When should I prune them?” because 
the time of doing so has much to do with the suc- 
cess; as here, as well as in most other eases, both 
processes should not take place simultaneously, 
but advantage should be taken of the shoot’s own 
leaves to form fresh roots, and these when vigor- 
ous should be employed in forcing vigorous young 
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shoots after pruning had taken place. Hence, 
when some years ago I grew a number of China, 
and Tea, and Bourbon roses. to bloom in a warm 
conserv atory from Christmas to April, the first 
flowering ones, when done with, were removed to 
a pit, where they were protected from frost. In 
April or May they were repotted into fibry loam, 
enriched with old cow-dung, and kept in the pit 
until the roots had nearly filled the pots, when 
they were placed right in the sun in June and 
July, plunged in coal ashes, the flowers being 
chiefly removed, set against a north wall in Au- 
gust, kept rather dry, pruned by cutting-in the 
strong shoots in September, returned to a warm 
spot in the sun when the buds swelled, placed ul- 
timately in the pit, and watered freely with ma- 
nure-water, and then transferred to the warmest 
and lightest part of the conservatory towards the 
end of October. 

Other successions just require less trouble. For | 
instance, to bloom freely in March. the plants | 
should be repotted in summer, shaded for a time 
from the sun, and then exposed to its influence, 
watered freely, the points of the shoots nipped, 
just to swell but not burst or break the lower | 
buds, the pots plunged in ashes, old tan, &e., 
pruned in October, defended from frost, set in a 
heat of 45° in December, and gradually increased 
to 55° and 60°. 

To bloom in April and May, the plants should 
be repotted in summer, plunged in a non-conduct- 
ing medium, and, in the case of all the tenderer | 
kinds the tops shou!d be protected with fern, and 
be pruned in February, and then be gradually 
brought forward. Hardy kinds, about which there | 
was no danger, had better be pruned in the end of 
autumn, as the buds would thus be better swelled. | 
Without the half of all this trouble, we have had 
a good show in winter and spring, by merely 
thinning out the older wood, and giving rich top- 
dressing and manure-watering always several de- 
grees higher than the air of the house, but I never 
had such a mass of flowers at one time. 

Our correspondent will now judge for himself | 
whether he will prune or not. If he can protect 
them, the sooner he does it the better. As to 
potting now, we decisively say no! because, with- 
out using artificial heat to plunge in, the roots 
would not be sufficiently in advance to cause the 
buds to break strongly, more especially if you wish 
for early flowers. Here the matter is very dif- 
ferent from out-door planting. If partly pruned, 
as recommended by Mr. Beaton the other week, | 
and then some time afterwards transplanted, there | 
is plenty of time for fresh roots to be formed be- 
fore a demand is made upon them by the shoots 
in April and May. Instead of potting, our cor- 
respondent should remove the surface soil, top- 
dress and give plenty of liquid manure when they | 
are commencing growth, and afterwards. By | 
these applications, a rose-plant, if the drainage is 
right, and the roots are prevented getting into the 





| nibbled the buds, that also can be seen 
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plunging material, may be kept in vigorous health 
for years in the same pot. 

The questions, ‘‘ whether the plants should be 
taken into the green-house, when should they be 
taken in, or should they be plunged out of doors?” 
have been indirectly answered. If late flowers 


-this year or early ones in 1851 are desired, prune 


out the smaller twigs and house them at once, if 
you have no turf or other cold pit to transfer them 
to. If spring flowers are what are wanted, keep 


them plunged and mulched out of doors, raising 


the mulch in a cone over the pit, so as to throw 
off a portion of very heavy rains; and unless you 


_ are certain of the perfect hardiness of your varie- 


ties, do not prune until you wish to start them, 
by removing them under shelter, but rather tie 
some fern or twiggy branches of spruce over their 
heads. Cottage Gardener. 

Roses.—For many years past I have gone over 
all our Perpetual roses about the middle of Sep- 
tember, with a pair of gloves and a sharp knife, 
and give every one a particular kind of pruning; 
and I find the plan so very useful, that I would no 
more put it off, or do it earlier in the season, than 
I would give up pruning roses altogether. I be- 
lieve one-half the best rose growers do the same, 
but, somehow or other, the thing has not become 
fashionable enough to be treated of in books or 
magazines; but I rejoice to see that many more 
things which we treat of for the first time in this 
—our friend Toe Cortace GARDENER—svon take 


| root, and wings and spread among our brethren— 


on principle, no doubt—for the good of others. 
If for no other reason, therefore, I would strongly 
recommend this subject to all gardeners, from the 
palac e down to ourselves, as one of the most use- 
ful joints in the machinery for growing good late 
roses; we cut roses here from the open ground 
generally up to or down to Christmas; and I am 


| quite sure that with a little pains now, there are 


many rose lovers who may gratily their taste, by 
taking a leaf out of our book, 

Like everything else that is done in a garden, 
this should be performed, year by year, on some 
fixed plan. If you put a man to count straws 
only, you ought to make him do it, or tell him how 
to do it, systematically; and not allow him to put 
the counted ones in the bundle heads and tails. 
Money is no more the root of all evil than system 
is the root and branches of good gardening, and 


of good everything else that we do. Well, then, 


| this system of managing to have lots of roses late 


in the season, is to begin about the end of May, 
when the flower-buds are three parts grown, and 
you can see which of them promise to have the 
finest blown roses; many of the “ green centres” 

can then be detec ted ; and if an insect or grub has 
. with other 
imperfections, if there be any. All such buds are 
pulled, or rather cut clean out with a knife—for I 
dislike very much pulling about any plant or part 
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of a plant—after that those buds that have only ) ment, another will which escaped the ordeal, or 


small shoots to support them are done away with, 
and by this time perhaps one-third of the whole 
crop is gone, and that is enough on good rose soil, 
where the plants grow very well; but on thin 
land, and where roses do but moderately, one-half 
of the flower-buds ought to be taken off, and the 


other half left on the best and strongest shoots to | 


flower. 
late flowers, and to spare your plants, all the first 
show of flower-buds should be destroyed; and I 
have tried that many a time, but I do not believe 
in the doctrine at all, for I never could make out 
that half a crop in June did any harm to that of 
the October following. Others, again, cut back 
the shoots at the end of May, to get late roses, 
but that is an extraordinary bad fashion, which no 
one would indulge in who knew anything of vege- 
table life. It is just as if a farmer were to let his 
calves suck the cows dry, and expect to have 
cream and fresh butter nevertheless. 


Some people say, that if you want good | 


which had a stronger constitution, and the cause 
of failure in the first plant is overlooked; but 
when one’s ground is very small, and the best is 
to be made of a limited number of plants, atten- 
tion to small matters like this is really of some 
consequence. 

I do not mean to say that the bad effects of a 
wrong system is to be seen the first or even in the 
next season, but depend upon it, sooner or later, 
it must and will tell; and that is the reason why 
we are so particular in asking our correspondents 
for the past history of such plants as they write to 
us about for cause and cure. By the time a rose- 
bush has finished its growth, and put off a crop 


| of flowers, the bottom of the young growth gets 


hard or ripe; as then we say, or find, that the 
bark will not ‘‘run,” if we want to bud on it; 
and at this stage, no matter what time of the sea- 


_son, the bottom leaves get hard and dry also; 


The leaves | 


e e | 
being the representatives of the cows, the garden- 


er who cuts down his roses in the middle of the 
growing season is that of the sucking calves, and 


the buds and full blown roses the cream and but- | 


ter. Instead of two crops of roses by this system 
of cutting back the shoots at the end of May, the 
fact is, that the poor plants are forced to give 


three crops of moderate bloom instead of two | 


good ones. At that early season the next bud or 
two below the cut part are in leaf in ten days, and 


in bloom by the end of June, so that cutting back | 


hinders the autumnal crop very much, instead of 
easing the plants, as some knowing folks suppose. 

The first crop is put off oniy three weeks in 
some seasons, and not more than a month or five 
weeks at any time; and cut as we may we cannot 
alter the nature of a rose-tree more than that of 
any other plant; and it is in the nature of Per- 
petual roses to make a fresh growth of wood as 
soon as a crop of roses is ready to cut for the but- 
ton-hole or bouquets and glasses—no matter what 
time, that is from the end of May to the middle or 
end of August—by not cutting off any of the 
leaves in May and June; and by reducing the 
vigor of the plants a little, with having a crop of 
flowers, we kill three instead of two birds with 
the same stone. 





their office is in a great measure fulfilled, and 
black specks and blotches tell the fact; and here 
the young grower takes alarm; he thinks it must 
be something inimical to the health of the plant 
has caused the leaves to look so, but the healthiest 
oak leaf in the forest shows exactly the same 
symptoms at the proper time, and we think no- 
thing of it; the frost is at hand, and down they 
come. Well, in August and September we do 
get frost at times, but not hard enough to east 
down the ripened leaves on the lower parts of our 
rose-bushes ; then it is that we ourselves should 
be so frosty-natured as to do the work instead— 
that is, pull off all the ripened leaves with the 
hand. We thus get rid of the contagion from the 
black and yellow blotches, and also let in the sun 
and air to play among the branches, by which 
they are ripened still more; and the fresh leaves 
above have also a better chance of doing their part 
more effectually. This, then, is the first process 


| of September dressing:—the old, useless, dry, 


blotched leaves are stripped off, and we see where 
all the shoots have sprung from; also which of 
them are strong, and which are not. Such as are 
below a medium size are now cut right out: this 
gives still more light and air to the strong ones, 


and the sap that would go into the little ones 


We have so many flowers; the | 


leaves digest the proper food for the next crop at | 


the proper time, the height of their growing sea- 
son; and the plant is made to take a longer time 
before it makes a second growth; for the merest 
observer can perceive, that after a rose.bush has 
flowered it rests awhile, before it makes another 
attempt at growing; whereas when a plant is cut 
early in the summer it will not rest, as we have 
just seen, but makes a second growth in a@ hurry, 
flowers in a hurry, and will be ready by the mid- 
dle of July to make a third instead of a second 
growth. It is true, that where roses do well, and 
where there are plenty of them, if one does not 
fiower well after a few seasons of bad manage- 


must from hence find its way into the large ones; 
and if it does not make them still larger, it will 
add to their strength to flower better. Now we 
must look up among the branches. and find out 
those places where the first June blossoms were 
made, and here two or three weak or little shoots 
will be found also; and one or more strong ones 
which issued from a stronger bud lower down has 
taken the lead, and left the weak ones completely 
in the shade, and of course they can be of no use; 
therefore, the best plan is to eut them off also— 
cutting close to the bottom of the best leaders. 
This, in its turn, throws more sap, more air, and 
more light into and against all the strong leading 
shoots; and surely under all these advantages they 
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must flower better in the autumn, and ripen better 
for next year; and so they will. But we have not 
done with them yet; look now from above down 
among the branches, and if you cannot see the 
earth below, right through the bush, the branches 
are too thick, and you must thin them; and here 
a little knowledge of the sort of rose would be 
necessary to guide one. There are some of these 
autumn roses so strong—such as Madame Laflay 
and Mrs. Elliot—that if you were to cut out the 
smallest of their shoots, at this final stroke the 
very strong ones might not blossom; therelore, 
two or three of the very strongest shoots of such 
must be cut out, and the rest will blossom all the 
better; whereas the more dwarf varieties require 
the weaker taken off, and the strongest left to 
bloom. Cottage Gardener. 

Tea CuLtTure IN France.—French tea. How 
well that phrase sounds! Shall we not believe 
that France may go hand in hand in the produe- 
tion of this beverage, so dear and indispensable to 
the English? At feast, if we may believe M. 
LeEcog, one of our cultivators, this will certainly 
come to pass; and that it has not already done so, 
is only our own fault. To establish his opinion, 
he has exhibited, at the last horticultural exhibi- 
tion, two kinds of tea of his own growth and pre- 
paration; one of which he calls Souchong, and the 
other Gunpowder Green Tea. M. Lzcog, who 
has devoted himself to the acclimation of the tea 
plant, which he is determined to bestow upon 
France bon gré mal gre, is contident that he is 
able to imitate all the qualities of the Chinese tea, 
and that the teas sent out from his establishment 
shall maintain their place by the side of those inm- 
ported from the Celestial E “mpire. Nous le ver- 
rons bien. This worthy manufacturer intends to 
carry specimens of his teas to the great industrial 
exhibition next year in London. There they will, 
doubtless, demand a trial of them; 
bors are such good connoisseurs, that we are wil- 
ling to submit our judgment to theirs. Whatever 
may be their decision, we cannot withhold the 
highest praises from the persevering experimenter ; 
the only one, perhaps, who has seriously entered 
into the view—for some years entertained by the 
government—of introducing into France the cul- 
ture of the tea plant, and the art of preparing its 
leaves for market. Revue Horticole. 

Tue App_e or tHE Deap Sea.—The following 
is an extract from Curzon. He made a somewhat 
singular discovery when travelling among the 
mountains to the east of the Dead Sea, 
ruins of Ammon, Jerash, and Adjeloun well re pay 
the labor and fatigue encountered in 
them: ‘* It was a remarkably hot and sultry day ; 
we were scrambling up the mountain, through a 
thick jungle of bushes and low trees, which rises 
abeve the east shore of the Dead Sea, when | saw 
before me a fine plum tree, loaded with fresh- 
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blooming plums. I cried to my fellow-traveller, 
‘Now, then, who will arrive first at the plum 
tree?’ and as he caught a glimpse of so refresh- 
ing an object, we both pressed our horses into a 
gallop to see who would get the first plum from 
the branches. We both arrived at the same mo- 
ment, and each snatching at a fine ripe plum, put 
it at once into our mouths, when, on biting it, in- 
stead of the cool delicious juicy fruit which we 


_ expected, our mouths were filled with a dry bitter 


dust, and we sat under the tree upon our horses 
sputtering and hemming, and doing all we could 


_ to be relieved of the nauseous taste of this strange 


fruit. We then perceived, and to my great de- 
light, that we had discovered the famous Apple 
of the Dead Sea, the existence of which has been 
doubted and convassed since the days of Strabo 
and Pliny, who first described it. Many travel- 
lers have given descriptions of other vegetable 
productions, which have some analogy to the one 
described by Pliny; but up to this time no one had 
met with the thing itself, either upon the spot 


| mentioned by the ancient authors or elsewhere. I 


| kind of nutgall. 


ler, who found what he considers to be the 


and our neigh- 


| colours, and of both early and late sorts. 
_ ness of skin is, 


brought several of them to England; they are a 
I found others afterwards on the 
plains of Troy; but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that this is the Apple of Sodom, to which 
Strabo and Pliny referred.” Surely if the travel- 
. Ap- 
ple of Sodom,” had been a botanist, he would have 
been able to have told us more about the fruit than 
that it was a kind of nutgajl. Has it been ascer- 
tained what plant it is that bears such apples? 
Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

THe GoosEBERRY.—It being the period for 
planting this very useful fruit. which is, indeed, 
a favorite with everybody, and, what is more, 
equally within the reach of the peer and the pea- 
sant, we will offer a few remarks, first premising 
that our main purpose will not be to discuss the 
merits of what are termed ‘* show gooseberries, 
but to point to some of the best kinds for culti- 
Vating in the amateur or cottager’s garden. Of 
course, flavor is the great consideration with re- 
gard to dessert kinds; without this being first 
rate, it is sheer nonsense to cultivate them; as 
high flavored kinds are to be had amongst all the 
Fine- 
moreover, a recommendation; and 


| for this reason most of the huge kinds emanating 


where the | 


Vv isiting 


i 


i 
‘ 


from the Lancashire growers are rejected by all 
good gardeners, so many of them proving exceed- 
ingly coarse, albeit many possess very good fla- 
vor. They are, however, very liable to 
rainy seasons, ‘and being mostly middle season 
berries, the birds are apt to make sad havoe 
amongst them. 

' Next to flavor we must consider how to pro- 
vide distinct colours—a few of each class; for it 


burst in 


_is searecely necessary to add that those who like 


to enjoy a daily dessert, will naturaily like a 
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change of colour, which, indeed, generally in- 
volves change of flavor. It sometimes happens, | 
too, that when several dishes of fruits are re- 
quired on the table, there may be room for a 
couple of dishes of gooseberries ; how nice, then, 
to have two kinds, decidedly distinet both in flavor 
and in colour, and the latter of a decided charac- 
ter. Thus, suppose a dish of the fine yellow 
Rockwood’s and a dish of the Green Gage. or, it 
may be, the Red Champagne; which latter is, in- 
deed equal, if not superior, to some grapes. 


is 


LATE HANGING KINDS. 
1. Warrington ; 
Seedling. 
2. Pitmaston Green Gage; green; this is noted 
for shrivelling in the raisin character on the 
tree 
3. Taylor’s Bright Venus ; white; also a shriv- 
eller. 
4. Coe’s Late Red; accounted a good late berry. 
5. Champagne Red; very rich, and of upright 
growth. 
6. Champagne Yellow ; very rich, and upright. 
The above we can safely recommend for trellis 


purposes, or, indeed, for general culture, as des- | ~.). ' 
| of lightning, an overwhelming thought struck me, 


sert fruit. 
KINDS OF GENERAL UTILITY. 


Rockwood’s Hairy Yellow ; 
Leigh’s Rifleman ; 
great bearer. 
Green Walnut ; green smooth; great bearer. 
Whitesmith (Woodward’s;) white; good fla- 

vor. 

Keen’s Seedling ; much like Warrington, and 
rather earlier. 

Roaring Lion; red smooth; great bearer. 

Glenton Green; a very good hairy green. 

Heart of Oak (Massey’s ;) smooth ; 
good bearer. 

Now, we are perfectly aware that there are 
many other good and useful kinds in the country ; 
these, however, we have of them 
for years; they may, therefore, be relied on for 
general use. It may be remarked, that they are 
not exhibition berries; that is to say, fit 
compete in point of mere size. 
mend particular regard being paid to Nos. 1, 4, 


zs early. 
8. 

9, 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


oree 
green 


growh-—most 


not to 


9, 11, 12, 14, as great bearers, and generally 
adapted to kitchen use. Although No. 1 is al- 
ways a good table fruit, No. 12 is particularly 


adapted for early we would 
not, however, grow many bushes, they 
burst or Perhaps of al] the kinds known, 
none are so generally useful Warrington. 
We must here observe, that we bad forgotten to 
name the old Rumbullion. which is still the favor- 
ite with many for bottling 
much fleshy pulp in proportion to the amount of 
seeds, which appears to be the necessary qualifi- 
cation with our clever housewives. Cottage Gar- 
dener. 


tarts or puddings ; 
as 
decay. 
as the 


18 


VoL. v. 





red hairy; rather late; | 


| 


hairy red; known also as Aston | 





We would recom. | 


| Spising and disbelieving ?”’ 


soon | 


purposes—possessing 


| hension. 
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Gop IN THE Fiower.—All the difficulties which 
I had ever heard infidels urge against Christianity 
| oceurred to me with teufold strength, until my 
whole imagination was possessed with a fear that 
nothing existed which was not cognizable by the 
senses. I shuddered, and was agonized at the 
thought, and struggled to cast it from me as the 
most horrible of sins. Still it assailed me again 
and again, and I was foolish enough to suffer my 
mind to dwell upon such ideas, though I did not 
willingly consent to them or embrace them, and 
never ceased my ordinary devotional exere’ses. I 
strove, indeed, to pray, and with my w / | did 
pray; though it was with the utmost diificaly I 
could realise the fact that I was speaking to such 
a being as God. Long time my mind continued 
to wander, and be agitated with storms of thought. 
By and by, mechanieally, I plucked a flower that 
grew by my side, and looked intently at its struc- 
ture. scarcely knowing what I was doing. I 
pulled it to pieces, and examined its minute struc- 
ture, and admired the exquisite beauty of its deli- 
cate tints, and thought of the marvelleus organi- 
zation by which it was brought to the perfect 
state in which I saw it. Then, with the rapidity 


and pierced me through and through. This flower, 
I thought, is but one of millions and millions and 
millions. And I strove to conceive of the multi. 
tude of flowers and leaves which I knew to exist in 
this earth alone. Often and often as I had pon- 
dered on the countless multhude of individual 
plants and animals which exist, never before had 
the fearfulness of that multitudinous quantity so 
completely seized upon my mind. I looked up 
wards into the branches of a vast oak, under 
which I was sitting, and beheld its myriad leaves 
sparkling in the sun, and waving beneath the 
breeze. The boundless complication of the or- 
ganization which was employed in the structure 
of that single tree absolutely appalled me. It 
came like an avenging power, and smote my in- 
tellect to the earth. I positively trembled at the 
contemplation of the wisdom, the skill, and the 
power which was exerted by the Creator of those 
gigantic boughs and innumerable leaves. Then 
it seemed as if a voice said to me, “* What greater 
than this is there in the faith thou art de- 
In a moment the mad- 
ness of my pretending to criticise a religion be- 
cause its mysteries were unfathomable, struck me 
with overwhelming foree. There, before my eyes, 
I saw that which batiled all my utmost compre- 
What cannot He I thought, who 
made this tree? Then there swept across my 
brain a recollection of the truth, that this tree was 
but one of such multitudes, that mortal mind can- 
not their number; and that the 
Omnipotent agency which I saw at work in the 


miracle 


do, 


even coneeive 


flower in my hand, was equally exerted through 
the minutest details of every individual vegetable 
in creation; and yet, that all these wonders were 
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hidden from almost all my fellow-creatures, and, 
as far as man is concerned, were seemingly use- 
less, and a waste of Divine power and wisdom. 
The more I reflected, the more insane did it ap- 
pear that such a being as I, or any other man, 
should presume to criticise a faith which, in my 
calmest moments, I knew was supported by un- 
answerable proofs. I perceived that the frightful 
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thoughts which had been haunting me were but 
fond and foolish deceits, impressions made upon 
my imagination, and snares from which, as a ra 
tional being, I was bound to flee. Nevertheless, 
a terrible agitation still possessed me; and all I 
could do was to ery aloud, again and again, ‘‘ O 
God, have mercy on me; for I am nothing, and 
thou art all in all!” Capes’ Sunday in London. 





CovERING HALF-HARDY Piants.—After making 
trial of straw, evergreens, and various other 
things, as a covering for half-hardy trees and 
plants, I have ascertained to my satisfaction that 
boxes or old barrels are much preferable, when 
they can be used. An old barrel, with one head 
knocked out, turned over a favorite plant or shrub, 
with the north side raised an inch to admit the air 
and light, by placing a stone under it, affords the 
most perfect protection to most things that require 
it in winter. I have found that delicate things, 
such as carnations and tender roses, that perished 
when covered with litter or straw, pass the win- 
ter quite uninjured in thisway. Yours, 4n Ama- 
teur. Northampton, Mass. [The dryer a half- 
hardy plant can be kept in winter, the less it will | 
suffer from the frost. Hence the superiority of 
boxes or barrels to straw or litter—the former 
shedding most of the rain—the latter absorbing | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


What Is THE BEST Fruit Room ?—A corres- 
pondent in Ohio, has written us a long communi- 
cation, detailing his experiments in keeping fruit | 
under different circumstances, and asking a minute 
plan for a fruit room. 

Our views on this subject may be very concisely 
given. The best possible place for keeping fruit, 
is a perfectly dry cellar, or building below ground, 
which should have all the qualifications necessary | 
for a wine cellar—that is, it should not have a | 
particle of dampness about it, very little light, | 
and the temperature should vary as little as pos- 
sible all the year round. In such a cellar, fruit 


may be kept perfectly sound for double the usual | growth of plants. 
length of time—either in barrels, or boxes, or in 


Wherever a proprietor has 


bins or upon shelves. 
a dry, gravelly soil, such a fruit cellar may be 


constructed with very little trouble. In such 
places a pit may be dug and lined with logs, if 
they are cheaper than stone or brick walls. 

It should be remembered that it has lately been 
discovered that all rottenness in fruit is owing to 
the attack of a fungus, which propagates itself 
and spreads rapidly from a decaying fruit to a 
sound one. Hence the necessity of examining 
fruit in fruit rooms frequently, and taking away all 


| such as show the least marks of decay. 


When we were in the gardens of Mr. Rivers, 


| in England, we saw an admirable fruit room for 


It was an old vault, in the side 
Fruit kept there with the least 


preserving fruit. 
of a dry bank. 


possible care—and we tasted a very good winter 
} . .-- e 
pear, quite sound and perfect, which had remained 


on the open shelf in this fruit room, from Ncevem- 
ber till the month of August. 

Quick LIME IN OLD GARDENS.—A correspond- 
ent at Norwich, Ct., inquires, ‘‘ whether quick 
lime would be useful in an old and long cultivated 
garden, and how it operates.” 

Quick lime is exceedingly useful, when applied 
to old garden soils. Such soils are glutted with 
half decomposed vegetable matter, roots and fibres 
of previous crops, and insoluble and inert por- 
tions of manure, so accumulated during a long 
time, as to render the soil ‘‘ sour,” as the gar- 
deners say. It acts by decomposing all such ma- 
terial, and combining with all excess of humors, 
and rendering the soil sweet and fit for the active 
Nothing so wonderfully re- 
stores the original fertility of an old and long cul- 
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tivated garden, in which, though the soil has grown 
dark with repeated manuring and continual culti- 
vation, many vegetables and fruits do not thrive 
as they once did, so quickly as a moderate dress- 
ing of caustic lime—applied when the ground is 
broken up, (at the rate of 150 bushels to the acre) 
and is to lie for a short time in that state—either 
in the fall or spring. 


Wootty Apuis.—The woolly aphis (or ‘‘ Ame- 
rican blight,”) has made its appearance in some 
orchards in this vicinity. Diluted sulphuric acid 
has been applied, but it proves more destructive 
to the trees than the insects. The same applica- 
tion, still further diluted, so as to be harmless to 
the trees, leaves the insects uninjured. Any ad- 
vice upon this subject will be thankfully received, 
experiments made pursuant thereto, and the result 
communicated. J. B. Keeseville, N. Y., 10th 
mo., 26th. 


The easiest mode of destroying this singular in- 
sect, is by painting over those trunks and branches 
of the trees covered by them, with a thick paint 
formed of yellow clay, mixed with water into such 
a consistency or thickness that it may just be laid 
on easily with a brush. It should be well brushed 
into every crack and crevice where the insect is, 
and a single application will be found quite etfec- 
tual, without doing the least injury to the tree. 


OrcHARDS ON NortH Stopes.—Mr. Editor: 
I believe when a person of little experience or 
knowledge in Horticulture, sets about planting an 
orchard, or even a fruit garden, he invariably se- 
lects a southern aspect, a south slope, or even the 
south side of a hill. 

Perhaps you will allow an orchardist of three 
score years’ experience, to offer his opinion on this 
subject. It is, that invariably, in the Middle 
States, the northern aspect, and even the north 
sides of hills, make the finest sites for orchard 
planting. 

I have had many occasions of verifying this, 
both on my own premises (where I have now four 
orchards) and in other situations where the site 
has been accidentally selected—without design on 
the part of the planter. In every case (unless the 
soil be unsuitable) the orchard in the northern as- 
pect has proved more healthy, vigorous, produc- 
tive, and much freer from disease and longer lived, 
than orchards in the same neighborhood on the 
southern side of hills. 

I think the popular impression which gives a 
preference to the southern aspect, arises from a 
supposition that the greatest possible heat and 
warmth are necessary to ripen the fruit, &e. This 
is a mistake. The amount of solar light and the 
mean temperature of the air and soil, are the same 
on the north as on the south side of hills, and up- 
on these the maturity depends. On the other 
hand, the excessive accumulation of heat in mid- 
summer, in exposures directly southern, not only 

















parches up the soil and enfeebles the tree, but pro- 
motes the attack of all manner of diseases and in- 
sects. On the south side of a hill, every excess of 
heat and cold is experieaced in its utmost ; while on 
the north side the uniform temperature of the soil 
is much more certainly maintained, and the health 
of the tree greatly promoted thereby. Yours, D. 
Chester co., Pa., Nov. 12, 1850. [Excellent ad- 
vice, which we fully concur in. The only person 
in our neighborhood who has'regular and abundant 
crops of apricots, gets them from trees planted on 
the north side of buildings, where they get only 
the morning and evening sun—and yet the apricot 
is the tree which experienced planters always ‘eel 
obliged to put in a warm, sunny spot. Ep.) 

STovEs AND VENTILATION.—Dear Sir: I have 
read, very attentively, your remarks on the effect 
of stoves on our health and complexion. Being 
fully aware of the truth of what you urge re- 
specting the necessity of ventilation, but being 
one of those unfortunates, obliged, for at present 
at least, to use stoves, will you not oblige me, 
and perhaps many others, by telling us more de- 
finitely, where the cheapest and best ventilating 
apparatus for a room can be had, how much it 
costs, and how it should be put up, so as to give 
us a supply of fresh air, or carry off that which 
is impure. Yours, 4 ‘‘Pale Countrywoman.”” 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1850. 


Answer.—With pleasure. The best cheap and 
simple ventilating apparatus for a room, is Dr. 
Arnott’s chimney valve. It is manufactured and 
kept for sale at Chilson, Allen, Walker & Co.’s, 
351 Broadway, New-York. Its price at retail is 
$3, and it may be fixed in any room where there 
is a chimney flue, by a mason, who will cut a hole 
through the chimney breast into the flue, and in- 
sert the chimney valve—which may be done in 
half an hour, so as not to disfigure the wall in the 
least. Ep. eoe 

WIsTARIA SINENsIs.—Being highly delighted 
with your description of this beautiful climbing 
vine, in the June number of the Horticulturist, 
1847, I was induced to put out two.in the spring 
of 1849. ‘ 

I had the border well trenched, and manured 
from an old hotbed. I then procured two cedar 
posts, with limbs shortened for the vines to twine 
around, and carefully set out the roots. Opposite 
to the Wistaria, I put the Queen of the Prairies 
rose. 

Every day during the summer, I examined the 
Wistarias, hoping to see them starting into lux- 
uriant growth; but will you believe me, sir, after 
leafing out finely, they did not grow an inch. The 
ground was kept mellow and very clean with hoe- 
ing. 

This spring I had put near their roots two hand- 
fuls of ground bones to each, as likewise to the 
Prairie roses, and thinking I might have been in 
error in keeping them so clean and the ground so 
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loose as last year, I had them shaded with myrtle, 
petunias, &e. But there they are—the Wistarias— 
just as much wood as when they were first plant- 
ed and no more. 

Surely our summers are hot enough, and win- 
ters not too severe for the plant. In New-York 
city, in May of this year, I saw one plant that 
was above the third story windows of a brick 
house in 13th st., in full bloom; and a charming 
sight it was. Every day for two weeks (nearly 3 
I walked past that house to see it, and each time 
I thought it more beautiful than thelast. I wish. 
ed very much to go in and thank the mistress of 
the house for the pleasure she had given me. 

I may add that this past summer the Prairie 
roses planted at the same time with the Wistarias, 
have made fourteen feet of new wood. 

This fall I have had one of the Wistarias taken 
up, put in a large sized box, and removed to the 
vinery. M. Oneida county, Nov. 2d, 1850. 

N. B. In the city of Utica, the Wistaria sinen- 
sis does no better. The vines were laid down and 
protected. 


P.S. If any of your readers wish to know the 
cost of erecting a grapery, 40 feet by 20, in the 
most economical manner, | ean inform them. 


Remarks.—The climate should suit the Wista- 
ria at Utica, and at any rate would not prevent 
its growing luxuriantly in summer. That the soil 
was we!l prepared to promote vigorous growth, 
the fourteen feet shoots of the Prairie roses abun- 
dantly prove 

We have seen precisely such behaviour on the 
part of young Wistaria plants before, and think 
we can explain the matter, 

The Wistaria is usually propagated by layers. 
If a layer is made by be nding down the long and 
healthy shoots of the vine, and causing it to take 
root, every plant so raised will grow with all its 
native luxuriance—that is, some 8 or 10, or some- 
times 15 or 20 feet in a season, 

But if a shoot, which has been a flowering shoot 
for some seasons, is laid down and made to be- 
come a young plant, the plant so raised rarely or 
never sends out luxuriant shoots. In fact we have 
seen such plants live year alter 
rise above a foot or two high—nev er, 
their natural habit as a vine. 


Such is, no doubt, 


year, and never | 
in fact, take | 


the case with the two roots purchased and planted | 


by our despairing correspondent. He had better 
dig them up and throw them away, as he might 
as well hope to make a six foot Kentuckian of 
Tom Tuums, by high feeding, as to get his cedar 
poles ouveved by these layers—stunted in their 
origin, by having been raised from blossom spurs 
instead of growing buds. 


If any of our nurserymen who propagate this 
plant are ignorant of this fact, the y should quickly 
learn it, and all buyers of Wistarias should re. 
member it, and reject plants that look dwarfish and 
show no disposition to run. Ep. 
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Curtincs 1x Brick Dust.—I have had great 
success in propagating plants lately—especially 
the more tencer kinds of green-house plants. As 
I think my good luck depends not so much upon 
the treatment as the material I use, I beg you 


to ‘‘make a note of it,” for the benefit of your 


readers. 

This material is brick dust—the refuse of the 
kiln after burning—or what may be made by taking 
soft bricks and pounding them up. Enough may 
be had at any brick-yard for a mere trifle, to last 
a great while—but I think the fresher it is the 
better. For those plants more difficult to root, 
such as Daphnes, Heaths, Cape Jasmines, &c., I 
fill shallow ecutting-pots entirely with brick dust, 
(except about an inch at the bottom, which is filled 
with coarse lumps of brick, to secure a good drain- 
age.) For plants that root more easily, I use half 
brick dust and half sandy loam. 

It is quite surprising how much more certainly 
and quickly cuttings of all sorts root in brick dust 
than in sand, or in Joamy soil, in the common way. 
‘* Damping off, ” which is so fatal to cuttings mace 
in the ordinary way, rarely happens when brick 
dust is used. and from the mass of fibre quickly 
thrown out from the bottom of the cuttings, I am 
convinced that there is something more than the 
texture of the brick dust which causes the much 
greater vigor and success of cuttings planted in 
brick dust, over those planted inthe ordinary way. 
A Jerseyman. Jersey City, Nov., 1850. 


We have heard of burnt clay having been used 
for striking cuttings with great success, and the 


-brick dust probably acts in a similar manner, 7. e. 


absorbing a large supply of ammonia from the air, 
and giving it out as food to the cutting, while its 
dry and gritty texture facilitates the granulation 
of organizable matter, and the emission of new 
roots. Ep. 


TRANSPLANTING CEpARS.—Dear Sir: I offer 
to make a bargain with you: IT have a number of 
healthy, middle-aged. looking eedar trees, growing 
about here in places where they are not wanted, 
which I wish to move to a place where they are 
wanted—to hide an old building. 

My offer of a bargain is this: If you will let 
me know how to go about moving them, I will let 
you know the result of my attempt. J. Bristol 
Township, Philadelphia co., Nov. 8th, 1850. 


ANswER.—The thing has been most successfuliy 
done already, in sight of our library window. Our 


| neighbor, Dr. A. G. Hutt, transplanted last win- 


ter, a number of ‘ middle-aged cedars ”—trees 
about twenty years old—which now form a group 
on a hill side in full view from where we write, 
with the most perfect success. The trees, (whose 
trunks will average 25 to 30 inches in circumfer- 


| ence) though moved perhaps a mile or more from 


the spot where they stood a year ago, now look 
quite as well as if they had never had a fibre 
touched. 


DOMESTIC 


His process was the simple one often recom- 
mended in this journal as the best possible for 
evergreens, Viz: moving them in winter, with 
Srozen balls of earth. A ball of some 6 or 8 feet 
diameter was moved with each of these trees— 
the ball with a tree upright, being placed upon a 
strong, low sled, made for the purpose, and drag- 
ged to the new locality by oxen. Ep. 

Osweco Hort. Society.—The November ex- 
hibition of our Horticultural Society, the last of 
the season, was held in this city on the 8th inst. 
I send you a brief report of proceedings. 

In the floral department, not much was done; 
but the few pieces presented were choice, and ar- 
ranged with taste. The ee awarded to 
Miss V. Fitch, the first premium, $2—to Miss E. 
Fitch, $1—and discretionary aaniee to Misses 
Marsh, Hatch, and others. 

There was a large and fine lot of vegetables— 
among these were prime cauliflower and salsify. 
Whole amount of premiums on vegetables, $16. 50). 

Of fruits, there was a pretty generous supply. 
Apples in abundance, and unusually large and fair 
—extremes meeting, in the shape of huge Ox ap- 
ples and the delicate little Api. The largest 
number of varieties shown by one individual was 
thirteen ; but this deficiency was made up in quan- 
tity. Some of these deserve a passing notice. 
The best apples (in eating) were the Fall Pippin. 
There were fine Spitzenbergs, Swaars, and Rox- 
bury Russets, the first named taking the premium 
as the best winter. I noticed for the first time, 
the Newtown Pippin—the genuine—from the or- 
chard of Mr. Fort; but this variety, with us, must 
yield to those I have named. It does not possess 
the flavor and beauty of our Spitzenbergs and 
Swaars, and does not yield as abundantly. Among 
others, was the Westfield Seek-no-further—tirst- 
rate—and Pomme de Neige, about second-rate. 

Of pears there was not a great variety, but the 
finest was very superior. Mr. Bronson gave the 
Seckel, Prince’s St. Germain and Glout Morceau; 
Mr. McW horter, the Virgalieu. Among the va. 
rieties contributed by Mr. Worden, were Bezi de 
la Motte, Knight’s Monarch, Beurre d’ Aremberg, 
Passe Colmar, Beurre Diel, 
each sort by the dozen or more. Of these the 
Winter Nelis was the best, but with us it can 
scarcely claim to be a winter sort. Mr. Worden’s 
specimens, though kept with care, were perfectly 
mature; and I believe they never keep beyond 
November. The most beautiful pear was the St. 
Mismeim, a variety cultivated by Mr. Mollison. 
Its flavor, too, was first-rate ; pronounced by good 
judges equal to the Doyenne. With the exe eption 
of this, all the pears contributed were grown on 
standards. 

In this season of vigorous and unprecedented 
growth, fruits have obtained unusual size, and 
have come to early maturity with us; but varieties 
that are variable in quality, have been second or 
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third-rate. This has been the case with Beurre 


Diel, Julienne, Frederick of Wurtenberg, and 
others. The best pear we have had this year, is 


Gansel’s Bergamot, and by dint of severe pruning 
have succeeded in getting a fair crop. 

Of grapes, I noticed but two kinds worthy of 
mention—Isabella and Sweetwater. The finest 
Isabellas were from Mr. Bronson’s garden—pick- 
ed on the 8th inst. 

These exhibitions are getting quite popular with 
us—all classes taking a deep interest in them. 
The surplus, after paying premiums and expenses, 
is invested in a library, of which we have made a 
good beginning. I subjoin a list of premiums: 

Grapes.—Best half doz. clusters, Isabella. A. 
Bronson, $1. Second best, do. do., D. B. Blair, 
50 cents. Greatest number varieties, F. T. Car- 
rington, $1. 

Pears.—Best 12 Virgalieu, G. H. McWhorter, 
$1. Second best, Beurre d’Aremberg, 8S. Wor- 
den, 50 ets. Greatest number varieties, 8S. Wor. 


| den, $1. 


Apples .—Best 12 autumn, Fall Pippins, J. Gray, 
Best 12 winter, E. Spitzenberg, J. Pierce 
Greatest number varieties, S. Worden, $1. 
Second do., discretionary, H. V. Weekes, $1. 

Quinces.—Best 12 Orange, Mrs. C.J. Burckle, 
$1. Second best do. Pear, H. V. Weekes, $1. J 
Sec’y Oswego Hort. Soc. Oswe. 
go, Nov. 13th, 1850. 

HEADING BACK TRANSPLANTED TreEs —Dear 
Sir: I read an article of yours with the pro and 
con. respecting heading back the limbs of forest 
or ornamental trees when newly transplanted, a 
couple of years ago, when I was about to under- 
take something of a job of this kind—nothing less 
than removing about an hundred elms and other 
trees from the forest. They were about 18 feet 
high, with stems as large as a man’s arm. Of 
course the roots were a good deal abridged, for it 
is next to impossible to get all the roots, or in 
fact more than two-thirds of them, when you take 


$1 
$1. 


trees from rough meadows and forests. I say I 
read your article—and though I believed, I still 


| was reluctant to reduce the tops of the elms—they 
and Winter Nelis— | 


were so handsome. I conciuded, therefore, to 
test the question fairly by experiment. I planted 
15 trees with the tops entire; 15 others I reduced 
at the top, so as to bring the roots and tops into a 
‘“balance of power,” as you suggest. In other 
words, if the ends of the roots—measuring from 
the centre mass or ball—had, in the process of 
digging them up, been cut off one-third, I cut off 
one-third of the length (measuring from the fork 
where the branches started out) of the branches. 

I lost but few trees of the whole hundred, but 
there is a very marked difference in their growth. 
More than half of all the trees planted with their 
heads entire. have made little or no growth the 
first year, and only a tolerable growth the past 
summer. I have also had to cut out many limbs 
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in those trees, that have gradually died for 
the want of nourishment. The leaves of these 
trees were also very small the first year, and 


scarcely reached their full size this year, 
though the trees are evidently ‘‘ doing well”’ 
now. 


The 15 elms that had their branches cut 
back one-third of their length, give a very dif- 
ferent account of themselves. They—every 
one of them—put out leaves the first sammer 
after they were planted, at least three times 
as large as the unpruned trees. They also 
made vigorous shoots the ~ yes , and still 
more luxuriant ones this ye so that they 
have now not only entirely re alae the sym- 
metry and beauty of their heads, but are so 
much more juxuriant and vigorous than the 
others, that the thing is quite surprising to 
look at. 

You will believe, after this experiment, that 
I have seen the weakness of keeping every 
limb entire on newly p!anted trees. I never 
plant a tree of any kind now, without shorten- 


ing back the ends of the limbs, more or less— 


and as a good practical hint ean never be re- 
peated too often, I beg you to print my hum- 
ble experience—that others may, if they wish 

to make use of the best mode, go and do like- 
wise. Yours, 4. C. W., Philadelphia, Nov. 
Ist., 1850. 


A. J. Downine, Ese.—Dear Sir: I send you 
herewith attached, an outline and description of 
the Bailey Spice apple. I should have sent you 
specimens of the fruit, but supposed you would be 


absent from home at the time the fruit was in per- | 


fection. For its merit I refer you to the Journal 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society of this 
month, and report of the Fruit Congress last fall. 

The original tree is now growing in my grounds, 
and was planted over tilty vears ago by my grand- 
father, Capt. NarHANiet Piarr. It is a great 
bearer, and I think | never knew an apple so in- 


variably fair and perfect, as this. I remain, sir, 
yours, most respectiully, J. W. Bailey. Platts- 
bargh, Oct. 2th, 1850. 

BAILEY SPICE. 


; , $5 
usually 23 


Size— Medium, inches broad, 
by 2} inches in depth. 

Form—Rounad ovate, 
the eve 

Exterior Color—Light yellow, 
a faint blush; always fair. 

Texture—Fine- grained, 
juice) Vy. 

Color of Flesh—Yellowish, wit haslight green- 
ish tint. 

Flavour—Subacid, sprightly and spicy. 

Core—Large and open. 

Seeds—Plump ; 


being 


tapering a little towards 
sometimes with 


tender as well as firm: 


light brown. 


Stem—One and a quarter inches long, suenaer, 


set in rather a deep cavity. 
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Pig? 60.—Bailkey Spice. 


Fye—Closed, 
depth. 

Season—From 20th September to 2 

Growth— Moderately vigoreus ; wood is smooth ; 
young shoots reddish brown and downy; foilage 
light. 


set in a narrow basin of medium 


Oth Oetober. 


on Rare ORNAMENTAL TREEs.—My 

Dear Sir: In addition to the rare trees you men- 

tioned, in your article upon Rivers’ nursery, in 

the October number of the Horticulturist, will you 

allow me to suggest the following, as well worthy 

the attention of those planters who are desirous 

of forming valuable collections ? 

Berberis canadensis, with yellow pendant flowers. 

Tilia glabra vert, with immensely large foliage 

Acer obtusatum. 

Acer monspessulanum 

Acer Ulyricum. 

-icer pseudo platanus, variegated. 

Robinia pyramidala. 

Robinia unbraculifera tortuosa. This is a very 
peculiar variety of the French Parasol Locust 

Lathyrus latifolium. 

Sophora variegata. 

Cyltpus alpinus. 

Cercits sliquastrum. 

Cerasus Lamo cerasus. 

Rudrus spectadilis vartegata. 

Sambucus nigra lacintata—very fine felage. 

All the above are perfeetly h hardy in the Botanie 
Garden at Geneva, in Switzerland, and could be 
procured, I presume, of some of the Swiss nurse- 
rymen. 


NoTes 
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At Booth’s gardens, near Hamburgh—a climate 
much severer than ours, (as it will not admit of 
the cultivation of the peach,) there is an extremely 
pretty climber—the Tropeolum pentaphyllum*— 
which stands their winters unprotected. [saw there 
also an evergreen Cupressus disticha—certainly one 
of the most graceful of evergreens, which is unin- 
jured by the severest weather. There is also 
there a curious ash—Frazinus hetrophylla—and 
also a birch—Betula pendula laciniata, which is 
exceedingly graceful and delicate. Two pretty 
additions to our weeping trees, are Cotoneaster 


buxifolia and Cotoneaster microphylla, if trained 
up to a standard of four or five feet, and then al- 
lowed to fall down from a head, instead of being 
grown bushy, as is usually the case. 

Bachelor’s Buttons, Four o’clocks, and Chrysan- 


themums are planted in masses by themselves in 


the German gardens, with good effect. Yours 
with much regard, H. W. Sargent. Wodenethe, 
Fishkill Landing. N. Y., October 18, 1850. 


eeeeee 


TASTE IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING.—To an_ 


American eye, the charm of European gardens 1s 


rather owing to the novelty of their natural pro- 
ductions, than to the style ‘of their arrangement. 
The grand scale of our scenery renders all tricks 
paltry by comparison; and the artificial 
tutes for natural diversity, give a scenic, rather 
than a picturesque effect. The elegance of Ver- 
sailles is apparent and unrivalled; but this quali- 
ty rather offends than delights, when applied to 
external nature. At Rome, the clipped, dense 
evergreens, weather-stained marbles. and humid 
alleys of the Villa Borghese, do not win the ima- 
gination like the vast, uncultivated campagna. A 
fine English park, with smooth roads intersecting 
natural forests, is more truly beautiful than a par- 
terre surrounded by fantastic patterns of box, or 
studded with bowers and temples, like the back 
scene of a play. The famous villa of the eccen- 
tric nobleman near Palermo, assures the traveller 
to what an extent a love’of the grotesque may be 
carried in converting a residence of fine natural 
capabilities into an architectural and horticultural 
museum. Indeed, all experiments in this field of 
human ingenuity, simply prove that the judicious 
adaptation of natural advantages to beautiful and 
useful results, is all that ean be wisely attempted 
A clearing here, 


levelling a hill. 


a path there, filling up ahollow, 


letting in sunshine and shutting 


out the view of deformity—in a word, modifying 
t! primitive aspect, and not substituting art tor 
nature. is the sign of a healthful taste. Such is 
the Anglo-Saxon tet dency “us manifest in their no- 
ble appreciation of forest trees by EveELYN, and in 

absence of the finical in most English and 
Atnerican homesteads A disposition to decorate 

ure is altogether French; and its appearance 
vn the other side of the channel, has always been 


* This is well know: our green 


ouses, aud we are de 
behied to neur that itis hardy. Ep 


substi- | 


| 
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coincident with periods of conventional taste in 
society and letters. The formal elegance of a 
French garden or villa, differs from the picturesque 
exuberance of an American woodland or an Eng- 
lish meadow, just as SHAKsPEARE differs from Ra- 
cINE. The one lays open nature for our cordial 
recognition; the other trims her after a classie or 
fanciful pattern; the one abounds in suggestion, 
the other in technicalities. Tuckerman’s Charac- 
teristics of Literature. 

To MAKE YounGc Pear Trees Bear.—Mr. 
Downine: I was afflicted by the sight in my gar- 
den, for 4 or 5 years, of the most luxuriant and 
thrifty young pear trees, which wouk 1 not dear, but 
all their strength ran to wood. Vexed at this, I re- 
solved to try the etfect of bending down the branch: 
es, so as to check the flow of sap and cause them 
to form fruit-buds instead of wood-buds. According. 
ly, the first week in Dec., 1847, I tilled my pockets 
with stout twine; I drove down some pe 
the ground underneath my 


branched low, 


gs mto 
trees, (Ww hich had 
so as to make dwartish heads;) I 


then tied a string to the end of every long shoot, 


and gradually bringing down the end of the limb 
till it curved down so as to make a considerable 
bend or bow, I fastened it in that position, either 
by tying the other end of the string to the peg, or 
to another branch or a part of the trunk. 

According to my expectation, the tree next 
year changed its habit of growth, and set an 
abundance of fruit-buds. Since’ that 1 have had 
plentiful crops of fruit without trouble—taking 
good care not to let many branches go on the up- 
right system. & Delaware Subscriber. 

Protecting Trees aGainstT Mice 
the remedies that have been proposed, 
trees in winter—especially fruit trees—from being 
girdled by field mice. The simplest of all is the 
following, strongly vouched for by an experienced 
and reliable cultivator, Mr. THomas, in the Al- 
bany Cultivator; 

* Prevention of this disaster,” 


Many are 
to guard 


says Mr. T., ‘‘is 
one of the easiest and most certain things in the 
world, consisting: simply in throwing up a little 
civeular bank or mound of earth, around the trunk 
of each tree, nine or ten inches high. One man 
will do hundreds in a day, and we have never 
known @ single instance, 
where it has failed.’’ 


out of thousands of cases, 


ANSWERS 


PRESERVING 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Burps.—W. Ottis, (New-York ) 
Hang the Tiger Flower and Gladiolus roots up in 
the celler for four or five days, until they are dry, 
and then cut off the tops and pack the roots away 
in a box, with an inch or two of perleetly dry 
them The box 
(with a lid to it to prevent mice, which are very 


fond of ‘Tiger Flowers, from devouring them,) may 


earth or sand over and undey 
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now be put in some dry place, out of sight in the 
green-house, or in the cellar, if you have one 
quite free from frost. If you dry your Dahlia 
roots, by letting them stand in an airy place for a 
few days before you put them away, you will not 
lose any. They will keep perfectly well after- 
wards, upon a shelf in the cellar, or on the top of 
potatoes in the bin, if no frost gets there. 

Dry CeLtar:.—W. Avery. Of course, in build- 
ing, you must provide a drain to the basement; 
and if you wish to make the walls perfectly dry, 
in a damp sub-soil, you had better lay them up 
with mortar, made with Hydraulic cement, instead 
of commonlime. Of course, you will fur-off before 
lathing the inside walls. 

A Few Goop Fruits.—P. R. S. (Baltimore.) 
Plant the following in your limited grounds; Ap- 
ples—Early Harvest, Porter, Yellow Bellefleur, 
Rhode Is!and Greening, Newtown Pippin. Pears 
—Dearborn’s Seedling, Rostiezer, Bartlett, Seckel, 
Paradise d’Automne, Beurre d’Anjou, Beurre 
d’Aremberg, Winter Nelis. Cherries—May Duke, 
Black Tartarian, Elton, Black Eagle. Downer’s 
Late, Belle Magnifique. Peaches—Early York, 
George IV, Oldmixon Free-stone, Snow, Bergen’s 
Yellow, Heath Cling. Plums—Rivers’ Early Fa- 
Vorite, Yellow Gage, Green Gage, Jefferson, Pur- 
ple Favorite, Smith’s ‘Orleans, Coe’s Golden Drop. 

A Goop Lawn. —W., (Philadelphia.) “The 
matter” with your lawn, that it turns brown in 
summer, is that the soil is thin, and does not bear 
the drouth well. If you will break it up and 
trench it 24 feet deep, you may have a deep green 
Jawn all summer. The roots must be able to run 
down below the reach of parching mid-summer 
heat, or you cannot expect the turf to remain 
fresh. 

Op Pear Trees.—A. M’J., (Buffalo.) Don’t, 
for the world, cut down your pear trees. You are 
lucky to have them, though ‘‘they are 30 years 
old, and the fruit is universally sour.” You should 
graft their tops all over with Bartlett, Ononda- 
ga, and Oswego Beurre, or some other good sorts 
that suit your climate ; and in three or four years’ 
time you may gather bushels of the best fruit from 
those very trees. April is the time for grafting, 
and the trees will do best if you graft the top or 
highest part of the head next spring, and the side 
branches the following season. It is better to put 
but one sort upon a tree, though there is no diffi- 
culty in grafting a dozen. or more, if you desire it. 
W. F., (Boston.) You have not sueceeded in 
renovating the old Seckel pear trees in your gar- 
den, because you have thought it sufficient to give 
them top- -dressings. Dig a trench all round the | 
tree, remove as much of the soil as possible, and | 
replace it with new soil, air-slaked lime, bone 
dust, &e., and you will meet with your reward. 
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NOTICES. 


Vines For VERANDAS.—A Lady Reader, (Lou- 
isville, Ky.) We recommend the following: Chi. 
nese Twining Honeysuckle, Chinese Wistaria, 
Queen of the Prairies Rose, Sweet Scented Cle- 
matis. If you wish to cover the long shed, use 
Virginia Creeper and the Trumpet Flower (Big- 
nonia.) 

GREEN-HOUSE PLANTs.—A4 Novice, ( Pittsburgh.) 
Your Fuchsias, which have flowered finely all 
summer, and have now lost their leaves, will be 
much better off if you allow them to rest all win- 
ter, than if you excite them into new growth. If 
you have a dry cellar, where the frost does not 
enter, carry the plants there, and set them upon 
a shelf out of the reachof rats or mice. Let them 
go quite dry,—watering them only two or three 
times all winter. They will not mind cold. or 
even a slight frost, if quite dry. When they show 
signs of starting again, towards spring, take them 
out, pot them afresh, put them in the green- house 
or frame, and they will bloom much more abun- 
dantly than this year.—4., (Chicago.) To give 
more gaiety to your little collection, you should 
have a stock of Chinese Primroses, Hyacinths, 
and Cinerarias, which will bloom continually from 
November to May. The first and Jast are easily 
reared from seeds, to be had at the seed shops. 
Sow them about June or July. Your Daphnes are 
yellow, from the want of the right soil. Take 
some sods, and roast or burn them on a brush 
heap, and chop them up fine; add to one part of 
this an equal part of decayed leaf-mould from the 
woods, and half as much fine sand. Turn the 
plant out of the pot, loosen or break the ball of 
earth, throwing away a good part of it. Re-pot 
it in the new compost, and it will soon put on a 
different aspect. 

Srirr Cray Sor..—T. Williams, ( Brooklyn.) 
Your garden soil, which is so stiff and unmanagea- 
ble, may be much ameliorated , if at this season 
you will throw it up into ridges, and expose it 
thus to the action of frost all winter. Hard-coal 
ashes are an excellent dressing to make it light; 
and if you can get fresh stable manure, mixed 
with litter, have a good coat spread over the sur- 
face before ridging it, by which means it will be- 
come mixed with the soil, thus keeping it more 
open to allow the frost to penetrate, enriching it 
at the same time. 

Enoincs.—R., (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) One 
of the prettiest edgings is made by planting cut- 
tings of the variegated-leaved Euonymus,—a 
shrub from Japan that is quite hardy here, and 
may be had in any of the nurseries. It is 
| evergreen, and grows very thriftily. The leaves 
are green, edged with silver; it may be kept 
low ‘by clipping, and is much less stiff than 


| box. 
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